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IN WHAT VALE? 


By IOLA A. WILLIAMS 


When sleep is with the lily, 
And death is on the rose, 
Ah, whither speeds their perfume? 
And where their beauty goes 
Who knows? 


When song has quit the swallow, 
And laughter left the wren; 
When all the laugh, the singing, 
Has faded down the glen; 
What then? 


So, when our words are faded, 
And dumb what each one saith, 
Where rings the cry we uttered, 
Where sighs our kissing breath 
In death? 





Gveat business arteries meet at 
MaySh-Styong 


Photograph Taken Last Week From the Top of 
the New Marsh-Strong Bldg. 


This picture tells the story of the com- 
manding position occupied by the 
Marsh-Strong Building, Los Angeles’ 
most strategically located office build- 
ing. 
Note the similarity of this location to 
that of the famous Flatiron Building 
re % neighborhood of New York City. Es- 
4 ; 4 tablish your new office in the real ad- 
{ New Ma sh-Stronp Bldg | vanced business center of Los An- 
geles. This model building is abso- 
lutely fire-proof—finished in mahog- 
any with marble walls and corridors. Entrance near Broadway. Will be ready 
Sept. ist. Special accommodations for doctors and dentists, Will be the new 
home of Robert Marsh & Co. For further information see Robert Marsh & Co., 
Trust & Savings Bldg., 6th and Spring Sts. Phones Home 10175, Main 5045. 
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BLOCK SIGNALS FOR INTERURBAN LINES 

LOC signals as a better protection for passen- 

gers are recommended by the coroner’s jury in 
inquest ever the fourteen victims of the trolley trag- 
edv it Vimevard statron uf the Pacific Electric rail- 
road Sunday night. Had the block system been in 
operailon, say the jurors, the deplorable accident 
comd not have occurred. Incidentally, the ftlagman 
of the rear rammed car is censured for failing to ob- 
serve proper precautions and the motorman of the 
special that crashed into the stalled trains is relieved 
ct blame. Overcrowding of cars, shortness of time 
between trains and inexperienced crews are named 
as contributory factors to the disaster. Possibly, not 
all the employes were veterars, but in a Sunday 
stress as in a holiday rush the practice of putting on 
“extras” is universal; 1f the newer men were not in 
requisition the public would bitterly complain of the 
inadequate service. 

As to the overcrowding, that is the fault of the 
passengers. he trouble is that all want to go home 
at the same time and will not wait for the later, un- 
crowded cars. So long as there is standing room 
they insist on appropriating it. ‘Theoretically, the 
train crews control the situation; practically, it is 
‘tthe people who dominate. Between the testimony of 
the Hagman and the oncoming motorman there is a 
difference of what may be honest belief. Conductor 
Bartholomai, doubtless, thinks he ran back on the 
irack the full distance he stipulates and instances 
lack of time as his excuse for failing to place the 
torpedoes. The motorman testifies that he did all he 
could to avert the impact the moment he saw the 
signal. It is evident from this conflict that had the 
block signals been in operation reliance on either of 
the train men would have been unnecessary to pre- 
vent a collision. 

President Paul Shoup of the Pacific Electric has 
issued a statement in which he says he has recom- 
mended the immediate installation of automatic 
block signals on the Venice Short Line as a begin- 
ning. He reviews the efforts of ‘he company to pro- 
tect passengers by making effective standard rules, 
following steam line practices, and for two years the 
interurban service has been constantly improved. 
Surprise tests have been established, a thorough sys- 
tem of discipline is in vogue and safety committees 
have met monthly to consider recommendations. Cer- 
tainly, the electric ratlroad system under President 
Shoup’s direction has vastly increased its usefulness, 
but Sunday’s accident evidences only too plainly that 
wherever reliance 1s placed upon finite beings the 
wisest rules and regulations are likely to be ig- 
nored, with disastrous results. Installation of the 
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automatic block system is expensive, but it is the 
best insurance against collisions thus far devised and 
the necessity for its adoption requires no further 
demonstration. 


ANTIQUATED MONROE DOCTRINE POLICY 

VIDENCE accumulates that a crisis is approach- 

ing in Mexican affairs in which the United 
States cannot escape sharing. It is understood that 
several of the foreign powers, notably Germany and 
Great Britain, have quietly intimated to the state de- 
partment that Uncle Sam must either recognize 
Huerta or put into practice the obligations entailed 
by the Monroe Doctrine and restore order to the 
perturbed republic. It is an alternative unpleasant 
to contemplate. To recognize Huerta at this stage, 
when his position, manifestly, is more insecure than 
ever would be an act of folly; to intervene would be 
to precipitate a costly and bitter campaign in which 
the financial expense would be by far the lesser evil. 
However, it is that or abandonment of the long- 
cherished Monroe Doctrine with the consequent in- 
terference at will by the powers in. interest. That 
Ambassador Wilson has been summoned to Wash- 
ington for conference indicates that necessity for 
definitive action has arisen. 

Iver since Secretary Olney, at the time of the Ven- 
ozela controversy, declared that the United States 
is “practically sovereign on this continent, and that 
its fiat 1s law upon the subject to which it confines its 
interposition” Europe has understood it to mean that 
we will not tolerate any invasion of our bailiwick by 
foreign troops. Jf Uncle Saim is still of the same 
mind then the informal representations of Great 
Pritain and Germany that it is our duty to guarantee 
peace, since we have assumed police supervision of 
the American republics, cannot be ignored. We are 
obligated to do what we have said they shall not do. 
Such is the situation in this crisis of affairs and it 
must be met. When a riot breaks out or other nui- 
sance 1s committed in a municipality it is the duty of 
the police to restore order. That is precisely the at- 
titude of the United States toward the American re- 
publics; Uncle Sam is the big policeman and the re- 
sponsilbility of maintaining the peace, by his own ad- 
missicn, nay, his-declaration of principles, rests with 
him. ‘The foreign powers have taken him at his 
word and he must prove his capacity or abandon his 
pesition, once and for all time. 

Ts it a doctrine that the United States can afford to 
uphold, that the best judgment of our wisest states- 
men mdorses? In a thoughtful and informing arti- 
cle in the June Atlantic, Professor Hiram Bingham, 
of the faculty of Yale university, argues in the neg- 
ative and it must be admitted that he offers powerful 
statements in support of his position. He shows how 
unpopular the United States has become with the 
Latin American republics because of this disposition 
to interfere with the domestic quarrels of our neigh- 
bors and that a continued adherence to the Monroe 
Doctrine is insulting, particularly to Brazil, Argen- 
tina and Chile, those “A B C” powers that have flatly 
repudiated our self-imposed protectorship. Professor 
Bingham thinks it is time that the United States pub- 
licly announced to Europe that we shall refrain from 
interfering in any local quarrel save at the request of 
a Pan-American congress. If we still fear European 
aggression and desire to prevent a partition of South 
America on the lines of the partition of Africa let 
us bury the Monroe Doctrine and declare an entirely 
new policy, is the suggestion, a policy that is based 
on intelligent appreciation of the present status of 
the leading American powers. 

Urges Prof. Bingham: “Let us declare our desire 
to join with the ‘A B C’ powers in protecting the 


weaker parts of America against any imaginable ag- 
gressions on the part of European or Asiatic na- 
tions.” It is undoubtedly true that our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors believe our ultimate object is aggres- 
sive annexation and this belief is assiduously fos- 
tered by unscrupulous writers inimical to this coun- 
try. Our motives are suspected, our attitude is re- 
garded as a real peril to the democracies of Latin 
America and in consequence we are thoroughly exe- 
crated as well as feared. Meanwhile, Germany is 
conquering South America by peaceful methods, 
through friendship, and is today laughing at our an- 
tiquated Monroe policy whose continuance is so hurt- 
ful to us politically and commercially. Professor 
Bingham makes out a convincing case. 


JOHN MUIR DONS HIS WAR PAINT 
EPORTING the Hetch-Hetchy bill out of com- 
mittee with favorable indorsement is a victory 

for San Francisco so far as it goes, but it does not 
go far. Even if the house should approve the meas- 
ure there remains the upper branch of congress to 
reckon with and Senator Smoot is on record as de- 
claring that the Hetch-Hetchy bill shall not pass con- 
gress at this session nor yet at any other session if 
he can help it. Objection of the Utah senator is 
based on opposition to the assumption that the fed- 
eral government has power to regulate the diversion, 
division or use of water within the boundaries of any 
state. 

This leads the San Francisco Chronicle to inter- 
ject, “Of course, congress has no jurisdiction in the 
matter. Congress and the executive depart- 
ments have for years been steadily encroaching on 
the constitutional rights of the states, and never in 
the course of the unconstitutional career of the exec- 
utive departments has there been a more flagrant case 
of usurpation than in this Hetch-Hetchy matter. 
Under the laws of California this city is entitled to 
all the water which it claims from the Tuolumne 
source. Even the executive departments of the fed- 
eral government explicitly disclaim any right to dis- 
pose of the water of any state.” Arguing that no 
portion of the watershed or any damsite or any por- 
tion of the proposed conduit from the Tuolumne, lies 
within territory to which California has ever ceded 
jurisdiction our contemporary disputes the claims of 
the federal government to exercise jurisdiction in 
respect to the conservation and use of the waters, 
which, it asserts, is entirely a state matter. Con- 
cludes the Chronicle. “The whole business is open, 
Hagrant, persistent and unblushing usurpation, which 
this city has not resisted because it is not strong 
enough to fight the federal government. And if 
Senator Smoot will raise the question in congress 
and fight it to a finish, he will perform for the states 
aud the nation a great public service.” 

John Muir, as president of the National Society 
ior the Preservation of the National Parks, is fore- 
most in his opposition to the designs of San Fran- 
cisco in the Hetch-Hetchy water supply. He shows 
in his latest protest against the abandonment of the 
Hetch-Hetchy valley that the municipal plan means 
taking over of fully one-half of the Yosemite national 
park of which the valley constitutes so large a part. 
He demands to know why this “wonderfully exact 
counterpart of the great Yosemite” with its inspiring 
cliffs and waterfalls, its groves and flowery, park- 
like floors, should be spoiled by the grabbers of wa- 
ter and power? He persists that the city of San 
Francisco wants to utilize the valley as a reservoir 
for « water supply merely because it is a simpler and 
cheaper process than to go elsewhere in the state— 
to the McCloud river, for instance, 

Much stress has been laid by the officials of the 
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northern metropolis, bent upon the passage of the 
Hetch-Hetchy bill of consent, upon the report of the 
board of army engineers approving the project as an 
emergency measure. This apparent conclusion is 
stoutly refuted by the protestants to the scheme who 
say that the engineers have merely passed on such 
data as were presented by the officials of San Fran- 
cisco, since they had neither time nor money to in- 
vestigate independently the various projects pre- 
sented. It is asserted that San Francisco’s officials 
have withheld from thesc data the report upon the 
Mokelumne river and watershed which shows that to 
be a better and cheaper source than the Hetch- 
Hetchy and from which between 600,000,000 and 
700,000,000 gallons of water outside the park may be 
delivered daily into San Francisco and the adjacent 
bay region, supply their growing needs for perhaps 
a century to come. Upon this suppressed report the 
protestants to the abandonment of the Hetch-Hetchy 
valley mainly depend. Congress has been asked to 
withhold all action until opportunity to study its find- 
ing has been had by the committee on public lands 
of which Representative Scott Ferris of Oklahoma 
is chairman. Meanwhile, the Spring Valley Water 
Company, now supplying San Francisco with water, 
guarantees that its clients shall not suffer owing to 
the delay. Secretary Lare is inclined to favor the 
permit, but the country at large is interested and 
with John Muir’s protest as a rallying center there 
is likely to be vigorous opposition in the house de- 
spite the favorable committee report. 





IS DIPLOMATIC TRAINING TO BE IGNORED? 
ERETOFORE, it has been generally understood 
that the rich man who subscribed liberally to a 
presidential campaign fund would be in line for ap- 
pointment to a ministerial or an ambassadorial post 
in the event that his candidate proved successful. In 
the minor offices, however, the policy of the state 
secretary was to make appointments solely on merit 
and diplomatic experience. John Hay instituted and 
Secretary Root continued a system of examinations 
for entering the diplomatic service and men whose 
places have been filled by the Wilson administration 
with aew appointees of no diplomatic experience be- 
gan their careers in diplomacy through that means. 


Meanwhile, the older custom of rewarding cam- 
paign contributors with foreign posts is not alto- 
gether slighted, although it must be confessed that 
in choosing Mr. Frederic C. Penfield as ambassador to 
Vienna the monetary consideration was not the only 
one. Mr. Penfield served as consul-general and dip- 
lomatic agent at Cairo under Cleveland and proved 
a valuable and efficient foreign representative. Doubt- 
less, this, together with his liberal contribution to the 
funds gathered by Chairman McCombs before and 
after Mr. Wilson’s nomination had weight with the 
President in making ambassadorial selection. But 
the summary policy of dislodging experienced repre- 
sentatives in the diplomatic service to make room for 
Democratic followers is a little disturbing. In the 
days when “to the victors belong the spoils” was the 
shibboleth, our consular service abroad was a ribald 
joke bringing shame to the cheeks of Americans who 
were forced to come in contact with the spoilsmen 
holding down the foreign offices. Under John Hay 
this blot was well-nigh wiped out and ‘Elihu Root 
ably seconded the policy of his predecessor. 


Signs gather that the system of promotion from 
within is to be abandoned. Diplomatic training, ap- 
parently, is to cut no ice in the filling of the offices. 
The lure of continuity in service and promotion on 
merit, that induced scores of college bred young 
Americans to fit themselves for a diplomatic career, 
is a broken reed. That civil service principles are 
not to be applied to the diplomatic branch of the 
government is foreshadowed by the many changes 
already made, whereby men of veteran experience 
have been displaced by novices. This is taken as an 
indication that the administration intends to make 
a clean sweep of the higher grades of the diplomatic 
service the one exception being Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan, minister to Denmark, a Republican appointed 
by President Roosevelt. While it is pleasant to find 
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that men like Walter Page, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
and Thomas Nelson Page have been recognized, 
when it is considered that the ones they superseded 
had won their way to important posts by years of 
assiduous, intelligent service there ‘s a measure of 
disappointment in such reversal of form and a feel- 
ing of uneasiness obtrudes that perhaps the entire 
consular system is to be upset and a return to pre- 
Haysian days of incompetence instituted. 

Not long ago announcement was made by Secretary 
Bryan, on the President’s authorization, that Mr. 
Wilson was in sympathy with the purpose of President 
Roosevelt’s order of June 27, 1906, providing that 
appointments to the consular service should be made 
upon examination and that promotions should be 
made upon merit. But since then the pressure for 
place has been so persistent that it is feared the ear- 
lier policy is to be abandoned. As in Postmaster 
Fisk’s case at San Francisco the desire to retain 
competent officials is as strong as ever, Dut the tre- 
mendous insistence of party supporters is so great 
that the dyke of good intentions is giving away un- 
der the strain. There seems to be a limit to human 
resistance, however well enforced by principle. 


ETIQUETTE IN LIFE SAVING 

IMPLY because a man saves a young woman’s 

life is no reason why she should recognize him 
next time they meet, failing a formal introduction 
meanwhile. This has been made clear by an Oak- 
land school teacher who was pulled out of the bay at 
Santa Cruz by the secretary of the Commercial Club 
of Oakland as she was sinking for the third time. 
With annoying inconsideration he seized her by the 
hair and lifted her aboard a raft. Naturally, she re- 
buked him for his cavalier treatment, an utter stran- 
ger to her. Later, when the rescued one was dried 
out and with friends they thanked him and even she 
appeared pleased, which encouraged him to hand her 
his card. This presumption on his part was rebuked 
next morning when the young woman, after a night 
of serious cogitation, returned the card with the tart 
statement that merely because he had saved her life 
did not warrant him in a breach of the conventions. 
Until they were properly introduced she could not, 
of course, recognize him. Admirably put! We de- 
sire to commend her Boffinian spirit in these days 
of feminine forwardness and to suggest that next 
time she is in watery extremis she elect to sink rath- 
er than be saved by an entire stranger. We hope 
this impressive lesson is not lost on the presuming 
secretary of the Oakland Commercial Club. 


PROTESTING A SPECIAL PROSECUTOR 
ONFORMING to the expressed wishes of Presi- 
dent Wilson, Federal Judge Van Fleet of San 
Francisco has set the Diggs-Caminetti white slave 
case for trial August 5. This is several months 
ahead of the time intimated by Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds as desired by his department and is, in 
fact, precisely what former District Attorney McNab 
protested should be the procedure. His resignation 
was followed by the naming of a special prosecutor 
for the government who appeared before Judge Van 
Fleet to request an early trial, both for the white 
slavers and the Western Fuel officials under indict- 
ment for falsifying weights in connection with gov- 
ernment fuel orders. 

It is a pity that President Wilson should have al- 
lowed the sensational resignation of McNab to warp 
his judgment. Admitting by his letter to McRey- 
nolds that McNab was right it will be recalled that 
he accepted his resignation, praised the attorney gen- 
eral for his “good intentions,” but simultaneously 
reversed his policy by declaring for a prompt trial. 
This was the McNab contention and his resignation 
was tendered because he refused to be a party to 
the insidious demand of his superior officer. Pre- 
sumably, the elder Caminetti will be allowed leave 
of absence to attend his son’s trial, but in case of a 
pressure of official duties the defendant has six or 
seven lawyers to look after his mterests. 

There seems to be good grounds for excepting to 
the selection of Thomas Hayden of San Francisco as 
a special prosecutor to assist Mr. Sullivan. Protests 
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have been forwarded to Senator Ashurst of Ari- 
zona by Californians who assert that not only ts 
Hayden inexperienced in the law but he is a personal 
friend of Caminetti. This latter was made known to 
the attorney general at the outset, when Hayden’s 
name was first mentioned, hence the appointment is 
inexcusable. Is it another of the many blunders 
chargeable to McReynolds since he assumed office? 


LOWERING OF SECRETARIAL DIGNITY 

OOR Mr. Bryan! In spite of his frugality, his 
le basket lunches, his wife’s modest electric run- 
about, his grape juice cellar, he finds it impossible to 
subsist on the niggardly $12,000 a year which a parsi- 
monious government doles out to its state secre- 
taries and in consequence William Jennings of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, is compelled to eke out his pittance 
by delivering lectures under a lyceum bureau man- 
agement. It is a grievous blow to the country’s 
pride that the state secretary should be so hard 
pressed, but with only two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars in reserve, largely the accumulation of 
lecture fees, what’s a poor man to do? 

It is suggested by ribald Republican senators that 
the secretary economize by cutting out the grape 
juice and sticking to spring water. In other words, 
fit his expenses to his receipts. So long as Mr. 
Bryan draws a salary for services rendered as sec- 
retary of state he should be expected to devote his 
entire time to his official duties. He is setting a bad 
example before the country when he attempts to 
increase his private means at the expense of his em- 
ployer, the government. If he cannot afford to re- 
tain his present office then the only course to pur- 
sue is to resign. As a matter of fact his private in- 
come together with his salary as cabinet officer 
should be sufficient for his needs without having re- 
course to the lecture platform. 

It is not a dignified procedure on the part of the 
secretary. To address a gathering on invitation, in 
his official capacity, without pay, is one thing, but 
to appear for hire hither and yon about the country 
is to lower the dignity of the great office he occu- 
pies. Thriity, Mr. Bryan is known to be, but to ex- 
ercise this bent when representing the nation at the 
head of the state department is distinctly unpleasant 
to the country. Mr. Bryan should cancel all platform 
engagements for pay so long as he remains in the 
cabinet. 


BULGARIA’S HOPELESS SITUATION 

TKE the report concerning Mark Twain’s death, 

years before it actually occurred, the rumored 
slaying of Ferdinand of Bulgaria was exaggerated. 
Doubtless, in his present frame of mind Ferdinand 
has several times wished he were dead, with the 
Roumanian troops headed for Sofia, the Bulgarian 
capital, and King Constantine of Greece vowing dire 
vengeance against the Bulgar “monsters” and pro- 
testing against their atrocities. In his message to 
the Greek minister of foreign affairs Constantine 
itemizes among other deeds of blood wrought by 
Bulgarian soldiers the massacre of one hundred nota- 
bles and two priests in the schoolyard at Demirhis- 
sar, and the attack by soldiers on girls who, resisting, 
in instances were cut to pieces. 

Not pleasant reading. After all the charges lodged 
by the Bulgarians against the Turks these acts of 
theirs equal if, indeed, they do not surpass in bar- 
barity any atrocities committed by the Sultan’s sol- 
diers. If the statements made by Constantine can 
be substantiated the Bulgarians have forfeited all 
right to be reckoned among civilized people. In ad- 
dition to Servia, Roumania and Greece, the Bulgar- 
lans must contest the advance of the Turkish troops 
reported to be marching to reaccupy Ottoman terri- 
tory now held by the Bulgarians. The latter have 
been notified by the Turkish government to evacuate 
their position forthwith or take the consequences. 
This is the situation, then, that confronts the be- 
deviled Ferdinand whose Sofia subjects are, mean- 
while, in revolt. 

It is easily understandable from this why any at- 
tempt to carry on the war is regarded as hopeless by 
the new premier at Sofia, M. Malinoff. He has re- 
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ported to Ferdinand that unless the powers intervene 
Bulgaria is lost. The perturbed monarch has tele- 
graphed to the king of Roumania that he is ready to 
negotiate for peace, but while the Roumanian king 
may be willing to propound terms it is doubtful if 
Greece will be so minded in view of the vengeance 
vowed by Constantine. In fact, Greece, Servia and 
Roumania are reported to have made plans at Salon- 
ica for the consolidated armies to march to Sofia and 
crush the Bulgarians. While they are engaged in 
this occupation the Turks have crossed the new 
boundary line fixed in the London treaty and are 
headed for Adrianople which, it is said, they intend 
to retake. Meantime, the powers remain inactive. 
Whether or not they will protest the Turkish ad- 
vance is a problem. 


RESPONDING TO THE WRONG VOICE 

HREE women arrested for shoplifting in Los An- 

geles assert in defense of their act that the Lord 
directed them to “take the spoils.” They profess to 
have traveled from the Holy Land to California in 
charge of the Master who has never failed them. To 
employ the phraseology of one of the sneakthieves, 
“we have asked no money, but when the need arose 
we have found things ready to our hand.” Either 
they have had great luck on their journey hither 
or the Lord has watched over His own with assidu- 
ous care. Just why He should desert them in this 
crisis is puzzling. But, perhaps, this is a premature 
assumption. By Divine intervention the trio may yet 
emerge triumphant, free to pilfer their way across 
the continent, serving the Master. 


Religious enthusiasts they may be, as suggested, 
but to accept this as an excuse for their acts were to 
establish a dangerous precedent. We recall a sign 
that was wont to hang in the “cage” of a paying tell- 
er in one of the large banks in Chicago that read: 
“The Lord helps those that help themselves, but the 
Lord help anyone caught helping himself around 
here.” We have a notion that the three women shop- 
lifters have mistaken the Voice. It is that of a master, 
but not fhe Omnipotent One. Disguised though it 
may be the nature of the advice given indicates 
clearly that its owner is that same cloven-hoofed per- 
sonage that once took the Savior up into an high 
mountain and made Him various promises in re- 
turn for a personal worship, to which, St. Luke tells 
us, Jestis answered “Get thee behind me, Satan: for 
it is written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” 


If the women had remembered this rebuke and ad- 
ministered a similar retort to the Voice, which they 
have allowed to sway their actions to their detriment, 
they would not now be in jail on a sordid charge. 
The alternative of imprisonment for theft, in their 
case, is consignment to an insane asylum. They 
are either sane and guilty, therefore to be punished 
as the law directs, or insane and irresponsible, there- 
fore unfit to be at large. We shall await with in- 
terest the decision of the police justice before whom 
they are called in judgment. 


DR. BRIDGES AND THE LAUREATESHIP 
PECULATION over the successorship to the late 
Alfred Austin, as poet-laureate of Great Britain, 
ended with the appointment of Dr. Robert Bridges 
whose claims at no time were given serious consider- 
ation. That the new laureate isin his seventieth year, 
having been born in 1844, seems not to have proved 
a deterrent to the ministry responsible for his selec- 
tion. He has not practiced medicine for thirty years, 
preferring the company of the poets and the exer- 
cise of his pen to that of the medicos and the scalpel. 
An Eton and an Oxford man, the poet qualified in med- 
icine at the famous hospital of Bartholomew’s in Lon- 
don, where he practiced his profession until his retire- 
ment at the early age of thirty-eight. 

But for a decade prior thereto he had acquired 
deserved fame for his lyrical gifts, and as a cultured 
and scholarly poet of indisputable and unique endow- 
ments he was well known, if not on this side of the 
Atlantic certainly in the United Kingdom. His lyrics 
have given him a place apart from contemporaries 
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and not a few of them have a charm, it is contended 
by competent critics, hardly equalled since the Eliza- 
bethan days. As an essayist he hasshownrare sym- 
pathy and insight particularly in his critical consid- 
eration of Keats and for his studies of Miltonian 
verse form i which he has shed much light on the 


mysteries and fascinations of the subtlest metrical | 


rhythms and harmonies. ‘“Promethens the Fire 
Giver” is one of his most pretentious poems, “Eros 
and Psyche” is another and “The Feast of Bacchus” 
a still later one. His Peace Ode” written in 1903 1s 
pronounced scholarly, ingenious and original by those 
familiar with it, rather than inspired, happy and me- 
lodious. 

Doubtless, Dr. Bridges has earned the honor which 
has overtaken him so late in life but how much more 
it would have meant had the laureateship gone to a 
younger poet whose virile verse would have been en- 
listed in a national cause. But perhaps Premier As- 
quith was afraid of the younger men—of the Kip- 
lings, the Noyes’, the Masefields, the Phillipses and 
other notable poets of the present generation. The 
laureateship, it is evident, is not serously regarded 
by the ministry. It is a nice post for “worthy old 
gentlemen” as the Boston Herald suggests and so the 
English custom is maintained at a minimum of dan- 
ger to the government. There is no telling what 
trouble a fire-eating young poet might bring upon his 
sponsors. 


SLURRING “BLUE SKY” PROTESTANTS 
ROM what is known as the Progressive head- 
quarters in San Francisco, a sort of Johnson 
publicity bureau, emanates a cheap slur on those 
business men now engaged in procuring signatures 
to the referendum petitions circulating against the 
“blue sky” law. It is announced by the governor’s 
agency that solicitors have found the Barbary coast 
their best field for obtaining names and that “again 
it is demonstrated that special interests and vice 
elements engage in mutual service in political en- 
deavors.” This is a most unfair thrust at many repu- 
table business men who see in the “blue sky” meas- 
ure a profound menace to legitimate investments and 
whose efforts to get a referendary vote are actuated 
by a worthy purpose. To ally them with vicious ele- 
ments, as the governor’s bureau has done, is a con- 
temptible procedure. 

As a matter of fact upward of twenty thousand 
bona fide signatures are now attached to the refer- 
endum petitions. Those responsible for their circu- 
lation are steadfastly opposed to all “wildcat” com- 
panies, but want a law that while protecting the peo- 
ple will yet do justice to legitimate enterprises. The 
California Association of Investment Corporations 
pledges to keep faith with the people if they vote 
to reject the present “blue sky” law enacted by the 
last legislature. Secretary Bean says the issue 1S pa- 
ternalism or democracy in regard to this class of 
legislation. He believes California will elect to adopt 
the latter theory and so set a sane example for other 
states to emulate. The association will work to that 
end. 

President Charles Elder of the Los Angeles In- 
vestment Company objects to the bill because of the 
dangerous power it places in one man whose rulings 
might or might not prove sagacious. That an official 
could be influenced to work great detriment to the 
people by allowing illegitimate concerns to do busi- 
ness while, to the contrary, he might refuse to rep- 
utable companies their rights through political preju- 
dice or declination of applicants to be bled financially 
is a menace he sees looming ahead. The difference 
between “blue sky” legislation and the water com- 
mission for example, is that one man has the con- 
trol in the former while several members must com- 
prise the water board whose decisions govern. Senator 
Gates has attempted to defend the bill by declaring 
that no protests were received by the committee hav- 
ing it in charge. This, surely, is a mistake. There 
has been vigorous protest from the start. In the 
interim session he heard many complaints voiced 
from his constituents, particularly in regard to the 





to belittle the referendum petitions and besmirch the 
motives of the protestants are not particularly credi- 
itable to the governor. 


PENROSE TO LEAD ATTACK ON TARIFF 
EPORTED from caucus and finance committee 
to the senate the tariff bill, which has occupied 

the attention of the majority leaders for many weeks, 
came Officially before the upper house of congress 
last Wednesday for extended debate; but by special 
dispensation Senator McCumber of North Dakota 
will be given opportunity to make the initial attack 
on the agricultural schedule, Monday, to enable him 
to leave Washington. There will be two minority re- 
ports submitted; one by those grand old standpats, 
Senators Penrose, Gallinger, Lodge, Smoot and Mc- 
Cumber, and one the exclusive compilation of Sena- 
tor La Follette who, it is said, has a corps of experts 
at work on the bill; at whose expense it is not stated. 


As the measure stands it retains the principal pro- 
visions of the Underwood house bill save that ‘t 
is even more radical, the finance committee having 
still further extended the free list and reduced many 
rates, notably on the metal, wool and agricultural 
items. A reduction of fully ten per cent from the 
house schedules has been agreed upon, which is an 
unprecedented departure for the senate, causing the 
reactionaries of the minority much perturbation of 
spirit. Since the revelations of the lobby investigat- 
ing committee it will be interesting to follow Senator 
Lodge’s arguments, especally on free sugar. Mc- 
Cumber, of course, will protest the free listing of 
wheat, Clark the free admission of cattle and Smoot 
will offer a new wool schedule. President Wilson’s 
specially favored legislation of free raw wool with a 
provision for free sugar May 1, 1916, is indorsed by 
the caucus and finance majority. 


Much interest will center in the changes in the 
income-tax clause. The exemption is lowered to 
$3000 where a man has neither wife nor children to 
support; it will stand at $4000 for a married man, 
but in the event that he has a wife and two children 
he is to enjoy an exemption of $5000. Its effect is to 
save him a $10 a year tax. This is in the nature of 
molehill legislation after so much mountainous labor. 
The graduated excise tax on tobacco manufactures, 
introduced by Senator Hitchcock, at the instance, it 
is said, of Attorney General McReynolds, was re- 
jected by the finance committee. It was in this par- 
ticular that McReynolds’ genius shone. His idea was 
to curb the power of the big tobacco companies by a 
special restriction tax. It is believed that the Presi- 
dent did not favor the plan, certainly it clashed 
with his pre-election utterances concerning the hand- 
ling of Big Business. Whether or not Senator Hitch- 
cock will refuse to suppor: the tariff bill in its en- 
{irety because of this rebuff remains to be seen. It 
is said that he withdrew from the caucus following 
the rejection of his graduated tobacco tax proposal. 


It is encouraging to note that the senate minority 
promises to indulge in no long-winded debates, but 
will endeavor to close the discussions within five 
weeks from next Wednesday. This should mean 
reaching a vote along about August 20. Of course, 
the Republicans are merely going on record for fu- 
ture political effect. They realize that if the caucus 
and mnance committee can hold the majority all the 
oratory shed by the minority will avail nothing. In 
fact, as Senator Clark has previously admitted, to all 
intents and purposes the Underwood house bill is al- 
ready the law. This is scarcely exact, since, as we 
have seen, there are the senate changes yet to be 
reckoned with, but, in the main, the Wyoming sen- 
ator is right. Senator Penrose is to lead the attack 
on the tariff bill and Senator Simmons will have 
charge of the measure for the Democrats. La Fol- 
lette, of course, will fire his guns independently. We 
commiserate those progressive Republicans who are 
thus aligned with Penrose. His position as ranking 
member of the finance committee on the Republican 
side entitles him to the leadership. If the hot weath- 
er continues—and Washington can almost guarantee 


one-man power, which the bill conveys. The efforts | excessive humidity until September—it is possible 
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that the five weeks of talk may be subject to dis- 
count, particularly when no real gams are to be ex- 
pected by the minority. 


PENALIZING THE TAX DODGERS 
Osetia is getting after the tax dodgers. A fifty 
—4 ner cent penalty added by the board of assess- 
ors has been upheld by the board of review, which 
announcement recently made public is a staggering 
blow to those Chicagoans who looked to the review- 
ers for relief from the wholesale penalizing prac- 
ticed this year by the assessors. Failure to file a 
property schedule by citizens and corporations, no 
matter what the excuse, has resulted in the arbitrary 
treatment noted and the board of review will not 
abate one dollar, unless, indeed, the property has 
been overassessed, in which case the principal sum 
will be reduced but the penalization will stand. 


For instance, if the assessors made an assessment 
of $50,000 against a man and then added $25,000 as 
the penalty, and the review board found he should 
have been assessed only $30,000, 2 cut would be made 
to that amount and then the 50 per cent penalty added 
would make the total $45,000. This penalization 
process has been found a strong incentive in the 
past to turn in sworn schedules, but the board of re- 
view has been more lenient than is believed to be 
wise, hence .its peremptory declaration at the be- 
ginning of the annual public hearings. It seems there 
is an unusually large number of delinquents this year 
whose appeals for a remission of the added impost 
have resulted as stated. 


It is always a problem for the constituted officials 
how best to reach the tax dodgers. Of course, not 
all wilfully neglect to file schedules, but in a ma- 
jority of instances those culpable take a chance in 
the hope of escaping altogether. But the manner of 
levying assessments is not the loosely conducted 
hodge-podge it once was and few elude the tax nem- 
esis. With an added fifty per cent penalty on top 
of an arbitrary assessment, that is, doubtless, steeper 
by reason of the attempt to evade sharing in the bur- 
den of government, the probabilities are in favor of 
a marked reduction of the dodging in good season. 
All such arbitrary regulations, when rigidly enforced 
prove highly educational and act as a remarkable 
stimulant to the memory. 


REFLECTS ON THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
ECAUSE the University of California pays one 
of its instructors in the German department the 

moderate wage of $75 a month, the recipient, after 
three years of service and with a wife and two chil- 
dren to support, announces that he will not return 
to the classroom this fall, but will seek a more re- 
munerative position elsewhere. Nor will anyone 
blame him. A state university that cannot afford to 
pay a competent instructor as much as a teacher in a 
grade school earns should be given a wide berth. If 
twelve or fourteen hours’ work daily is not worth 
more than $75 a month it is time to “chuck” the job 
and turn to other spheres of usefulness. 


Yet to be equipped for such a place the teacher, 
presumably, took a full university -ourse, at an ex- 
pense of several thousand dollars and four years of 
study. If he had elected to go into business, after 
graduating, his mental equipment should have com- 
manded at least $100 a month and in three years’ 
time not less than $150 or double his present stipend. 
Of course, it was foolish to give hostages to fortune 
in the form of a wife and two children. Such re- 
sponsibilities create moral cowardice; even the inad- 
equate but certain $75 is better than a prospect. 


Why doesn’t a champion of the underpaid in- 
structors in ottr state university—for, naturally, there 
are more than one $75 a month victim of the sys- 
tem—rise up in our legislature and voice a demand 
for a decenter wage for this grade of educator? 
Twelve hundred dollars should be the minimum sal- 
ary paid to men of sufficient mental equipment 
thought good enough to teach the undergraduates in 
our state institution of learning. We are chagrined 
to find that so inadequate provision is made for in- 
structors. We believe the scale in Berkeley for 


bricklayers is $9 a day and for lathers $7. Far be it 
from us to say that an educator is worth as much 
in his particular market, but he should be able to 
command at least half as much as the bricklayer gets 
for his services. If Instructor Boehncke is of value 
to the state university at $900, he is worth $1200 to 
retain. If he is dear at any price then he is wise in 
seeking other employment. In these days of high 
cost of living a man of cultured mind trying to sup- 
port a woman of culture and bring up two children 
on $75 a month has a grievous problem to solve. 


ILLINOIS SETS FINE EXAMPLE 
DUCATIONALISTS will do well to keep their 
eyes on Illinois state university which has re- 

ceived a rare filip of late through the liberal treat- 
ment accorded it by the legislature. Two years ago 
a permanent mill tax for the university was voted 
which it was estimated would yield about five mil- 
lion dollars biennially. The measure was strongly op- 
posed. Just how the Democratic legislature would 
view the act of its Republican predecessor occasioned 
much speculation. Not only did it devolve upon the 
legislature to appropriate from the fund created by 
the mill tax, but the question of placing control of 
the expenditures with the state or the university 
trustees had to be decided. 

To the credit of the sitting body its vote was in 
favor of giving the university $4,500,000 and author- 
ity to use it in accordance with the best judgment of 
the trustees. Amendments restricting the activities 
of the institution were defeated and the entire dispo- 
sition of the funds, unfettered in anywise, was left 
with the trustees. Under the direction of President 
Edward J. James the University of Illinois has been 
making enviable strides of recent years and there is 
little doubt that the splendid work of that noted ed- 
ucator was a strong factor in inducing the legis- 
lature to deal so liberally with the university. Be- 
tween five and six thousand students are enrolled 
and the generous attitude of the legislature assures 
the acquisition of a faculty second to none in the 
country for educational ability. 

Already, other less liberally endowed institutions 
are experiencing the long reach cf the Illinois trus- 
tees. California has lost one or two good professors 
and Stanford’s brilhiant young Professor Raymond 
Macdonald Alden was lured from Palo Alto to take 
full charge of the English department at the Urbana 


university. He was loth to leave Stanford where he 


was deservedly popular with the students, but a sal- 
ary almost as large again as Stanford paid and a 
position that gave him thirty instructors on his staff 
could hardly be refused on sentimental grounds. It 
was Stanford’s loss but decidedly Illinois’ gain. This 
is only a sample case of what the growing institu- 
tion is able to accomplish by virtue of the new pol- 
icy of increased state aid. Within ten years the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is bound to forge ahead sharply 
now that a fixed and permanent income of liberal size 
is assured. 


GRAPHITES 

Tin cup in hand our Peerless One outside his office 
stands, 

And begs for contributions to mest his new demands; 

The stipend paid by Uncle Sam’s too small for all his 
needs 

So on his lecture platform fees the thrifty William 
feeds. 


Backing out of a suicide pact made with his wife, 
a San Francisco man allowed his spouse to precede 
him into the ocean at Redondo where she bravely 
went to her death. Her husband was attacked with 
cold feet and fled ashore. Too trustin, wives should 
take warning by this and follow, not lead, as is be- 
coming in woman. 


It must be pleasant reading for that young Loch- 
invar of Indiana, Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, through 
the revelations of Mulhall, to learn that his colleague, 
former representative James Watson, said he was 
crazy. It is Beveridge’s turn to 'augh, however. 


Why should Lord Decies dispute the payment of a 
paltry $40,000 to a building firm? He acquired mil- 
lions from his marriage “1to the Gould family and 
ought to be willing to share a good thing with his 
countrymen, they probably argue. 
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{For seashore and mountain camp summer read- 
ing The Graphic will contain one well-told story of 
adventure every week until the vacation season is 
over. ] 

UR ship, after touching at the Cape, went out 
C) again, and, soon losing sight of the ‘Table 

Mountain, began to be assailed by the tmpetu- 
ous attacks of the sea, which is well known to be 
more formidable than in most parts of the known 
ocean. Lhe day had grown dull and hazy, and the 
breeze, which had formerly blown fresh, now some- 
times subsided almost entirely, and then, recovering 
its strength for a short time, and changing its direc- 
tion, blew with temporary violence, and died away 
again, as if exercising a melancholy caprice. A heavy 
swell began to come from the southeast. Our sails 
flapped against the masts, and the ship rolled from 
side to side as heavily as 1f she had been water- 
logged. There was so little wind that she would not 
Steen 

At 2 p. M. we had a squall, accompanied by thun- 
der and rain. The seamen, growing restless, looked 
anxiously ahead. They said we would have a dirty 
night of it, and that it would not be worth while to 
turn into their hammocks. As the second mate was 
describing a gale he had encountered off Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, we were suddenly taken all aback, 
and the blast came upon us furiously. We continued 
to send under a double-reefed mainsail and foretop- 
sail till dusk; but, as the sea ran high, the captain 
thought it safest to bring her to. The watch on deck 
consisted of four men, one of whom was appointed 
to keep a Jookout ahead, for the weather was so hazy 
that we could not see two cables’ length from the 
bows. This man, whose name was Tom Willis, went 
frequently to the bows as if to observe something; 
and when the others called to him, inquiring what he 
was looking at, he would give no definite answer. 
They therefore went also to the bows, and appeared 
startled, and at first said nothing. But presently one 
of them cried, “William, go call the watch.” 

The seamen, having been asleep in their hammocks, 
murmured at this unreasonable summons, and called 
to know how it looked upon deck. To which Tom 
Willis replied, “Come up and see. What we are 
minding is not on deck, but ahead.” 

On hearing this they ran up without putting on 
their packets, and when they came to the bows there 
was a whispering. 

One of them asked, “Where is she? I do not see 
her.” To which another replied, “The last flash of 
lightning showed there was not a reef in one of her 
sails; but we, who know her history, know that all 
her canvas will never carry her into port.” 

By this time the talking of the seamen had brought 
some of the pessengers on deck. They could see 
nothing, however, for the ship was surrounded by 
thick darkness and by the noise of the dashing wat- 
ers, and the seamen evaded the questions that were 
put to them. 

At this juncture the chaplain came on deck. He 
was a man of brave and modest demeanor, and was 
much liked among the seamen, who called him 
Gentle George. He overheard one of the men ask- 
ing another if he had ever seen the Flying Dutchman 
bfore, and if he knew the story about her. To which 
the other replied, “I have heard of her beating about 
in these seas. What is the reason she never reaches 
port?” 

The first speaker replied, “They give different rea- 
sons for it, but my story is this: She was an Am- 
sterdam vessel, and sailed from that port several 
years ago. Her master’s name was Vanderdecken. 
He was a staunch seaman, and would have his own 
way in spite of the devil. For all that, never a 
sailor under him had reason to complain, though 
how it is on board with them now nobody knows. 
The story is this, that, in doubling the Cape, they 
were a long day trying to weather the Table Bay. 
which we saw this morning. However, the wind 
headed them, and went against them more and more, 
and Vanderdecken walked the deck, swearing at the 
wind. Just after sunset a vessel spoke him, asking 
if he did not mean to go into the bay that night. 
Vanderdecken replied. ‘May I be eternally d—d if I 
do, though I should beat about here till the day of 
indgment!? And. to be sure. Vanderdecken never 
did go into that bay: for it is believed that he con- 
tinues to beat about in these seas still. and will do so 
long enough. This vessel is never seen but with foul 
weather along with her.” 

To which another replied. “We must keen clear of 
her. They say that her captain mans his jolly-boat 
when a vessel comes in sight, and tries hard to get 
alongside, to put letters on hoard. but no good 
comes to those who have communication with him.” 

Tom Willis said. “There ts such a sea between 118 
at present as shonld keep us safe from such visits.” 

To which the other answered. “We cannot trust 
to that, if Vanderdecken sends out his men.” 

Part of this conversation having been overheard 
by the passengers, there was a commotion among 
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them. Meantime, the beating of the waves against 
the vessel could scarcely be distinguished from 
‘the sounds of the distant thunder. The wind 
had extinguished the light in the binnacle, where 
the compass was, and no one could tell which way 
the ship’s head lay. The passengers were afraid to 
ask questions, lest they should augment the secret 
sensation of fear which chilled every heart, or learn 
any more than they already knew. For while they 
attributed their agitation of mind to the state of the 
weather, it was sufhciently perceptible that their 
alarms also arose from a cause which they did not 
acknawledge. 

The lamp at the binnacle being relighted, they 
perceived that the ship lay closer to the wind than 
she had hitherto done, and the spirits of the passen- 
gers were somewhat revived. 


Nevertheless, neither the tempestuous state of the 
atmosphere nor the thunder had ceased, and soon 
a vivid flash of lightning showed the waves tumbling 
around us, and, in the distance, the Flying Dutchman 
scudding furiously before the wind under a press of 
canvas. The sight was but momentary, but it was 
sufficient to remove all doubt from the minds of the 
passengers. One of the men cried aloud, “There she 
goes, topgallants and all.” 


The chaplain had brought up his prayer-book, in 
order that he might draw from thence something to 
fortify and tranquilize the minds of the rest. There- 
fore, taking his seat near the binnacle, so that the 
light shone upon the white leaves of the book, he, 
in a solemn tune, read out the service for those dis- 
tressed at sea. The sailors stood round with folded 
arms, and looked as if they thought it would be of 
little use. But this served to occupy the attention of 
those on deck for a while. 


After a time the flashes of lightning, becom- 
ing less vivid, showed nothing else, far or near, but 
the billows weltering round the vessel. The sailors 
seemed to think that they had not yet seen the 
worst, but confined their remarks and prognostica- 
tions to their own circle. 


At this juncture the captain, who had hitherto re- 
mained in his berth, came on deck, and, with a gay 
and unconcerned air, inquired what was the cause of 
the general dread. He said he thought they had al- 
ready seen the worst of the weather, and wondered 
that his men had raised such a hubbub about a cap- 
ful of wind. Mention being made of the Flying 
Dutchman, the captain laughed. He said he “would 
like very much to see any vessel carrying topgallant- 
sails in such a night, for it would be a sight worth 
looking at.” The chaplain, taking him by one of the 
buttons of his coat, drew him aside, and appeared to 
enter into serious conversation with him. 


While they were talking together, the captain was 
heard to say, “Let us look to our own ship, and not 
mind such things;” and, accordingly, he sent a man 
aloft to see if all was right about the foretopsail- 
yard, which was chafing the mast with a loud noise. 

It was Tom Willis who went up; and when he 
came down he said that all was tight, and that he 
hoped it would soon get clearer; and that they 
would see no more of what they were most afraid of. 

The captain and first mate were heard laughing 
loudly together, while the chaplain observed that 
it would be better to repress such tnseasonable 
gaiety. The second mate, a native of Scotland, 
whose name was Duncan Saunderson, having at- 
tended one of the university classes at Aberdeen, 
thought himself too wise to believe all that the 
sailors said, and took part with the captain. He 
jestingly told Tom Willis to borrow his grandma’s 
spectacles the next time he was. sent to keep a look- 
out ahead. Tom walked sulkily away, muttering 
that he. would nevertheless trust to his own eyes 
iill morning, and accordingly took his station at the 
bow, and appeared to watch as attentively as ever. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, for many re- 
turned to their berths, and we heard nothing but 
the clanking of the ropes upon the masts, and the 
bursting of the billows ahead, as the vessel succes- 
sively took the seas. 

But after a considerable interval of darkness, 
gleams of lightning began to appear. .Tom Willis 
suddenly called out, “Vanderdecken again! Van- 
derdecken again! I see them letting down a boat!” 

All who were on deck ran to the bows. The next 
flash of lightning shone far and wide over the raging 
sea, and showed us not only the Flying Dutchman 
at a distance, but alsc a boat coming from her with 
four men. The boat was within two cables’ length 
of our ship’s side. 

The man who first saw her ran to the captain, 
and asked whether they should hail her or not. The 
captain, walking about in great agitation, made no 
reply. The first mate cried, “Who’s going to heave 
a rope to that boat?” The men looked at each other 
without offering to do anything. The boat had come 
very near the chains. when Tom Willis called out, 
“What do you want? or what devil has blown you 
here in such weather?” A piercing voice from the 
boat replied. in English, “We want to speak with 
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your captain.” The captain took no notice of this, 
and, Vanderdecken’s boat having come close along- 
side, one of the men came upon deck, and appeared 
lize a fatigued and weather-beaten seaman holding 
letters in his hand. 


Our sailors all drew back. The chaplain, however, 
looking steadfastly upon him, went forward a few 
steps, and asked, “What is the purpose of this visit?” 


The stranger replied, “We have long been kept 
here by foul weather, and Vanderdecken wishes tn 
send these letters to his friends in Europe.” 


Our captain now came forward, and said, as 
firmly as he could, “I wish Vanderdecken would 
put his letters on board of any other vessel rather 
than mine.” 


The stranger replied, “We have tried many a 
ship, but most of them refuse our letters.” 


Upon which Tom Willis muttered, “It will be 
best for us if we do the same, for they say there is 
sometimes a sinking weight in your paper.” 


The stranger took no note of this, but asked where 
we were from. On being told that we were from 
Portsmouth, he said, as if with strong feeling, 
“Would that you had rather been from Amsterdam! 
Oh, that we saw it again! We must see our friends 
again.’ When he uttered these words, the men who 
were in the boat below wrung their hands, and cried, 
in a piercing tone, in Dutch, “Oh, that we saw it 
again! We have been long here beating about; but 
we must see our friends again.” 

The chaplain asked the stranger, “How long have 
you been at sea?” 

He replied, “We have lost our count, for our 
almanac was blown overboard. Our ship, you see, is 
there still; so why should you ask how long we have 
been at sea? For Vanderdecken only wishes to 
write home and comfort his friends.” 

To which the chaplain replied, “Your letters, I 
fear, would be of no tse in Amsterdam, even if thev 
were delivered; for the persons to whom they are 
addressed are probably no longer to be found there, 
except under very ancient green turf in the church- 
yard.” 

The unwelcome stranger then wrung his hands 
and appeared to weep, and replied, “It is impossible; 
we cannot helieve you. We have been long driving 
about here, bvt country nor relations cannot be so 
easily forgotten. There is not a raindrop in the air 
but feels itself kindred to all the rest, and they fall 
back into the sea to meet with each other again. 
How then can kindred blood be made to forget 
where it came from? Even our bodies are part of 
the ground of Holland; and Vanderdecken says, if 
he once were to come to Amsterdam, he would rather 
be changed into a stone post, well fixed into the 
ground, than leave it again if that were to die else- 
where. But, meantime, we only ask you to take these 
letters,” 

The chaplain, looking at him with astonishment. 
said, “This is the insanity of natural affection, which 
rebels against all measures of time and distance.” 

The stranger continued, “Here is a letter from 
our second mate to his dear and only remaining 
friend, his uncle, the merchant who lives in the 
second house on Stuncken Yacht Quay.” 

He held forth the letter, but no one would approach 
to take it 

Tom Willis raised his voice and said, “One of our 
men, here, says that he was in Amsterdam last sum- 
mer, and he knows for certain that the street called 
Stuncken Yacht Quay was pulled down sixty years 
ago, and now there is only a large church at that 
place.” 

The man from the Flying Dutchman said, “It is 
impossible; we cannot believe you. Here is another 
letter from myself, in which I have sent a bank-note 
to my dear sister, to buy some gallant lace to make 
her a high head-dress.” 

Tom Willis, hearing this, said, “It is most likely 
that her head now lies under a tombstone, which 
will outlast all the changes of the fashion. But on 
what house is your bank-note ?” 

The stranger replied, “On the house of Vander- 
brucker & Company.” 

The man of whom Tom Willis had spoken said, 
“T guess there will now be some discount upon it, 
for that banking house was gone to destruction forty 
years ago; and Vanderbrucker was afterward a- 
missing. But to remember these things is like raking 
up the bottom of an old canal.” 

The stranger called out, passionately, “It is im- 
possible; we cannot believe it! It is cruel to say such 
things to people in our condition. There is a letter 
from our captain himself, to his much-beloved and 
faithful wife- whom he left at a pleasant summer 
dwelling on the boarder of the Hlaarlemer Mer. She 
promised to have the house beautifully painted and 
gilded before he came back, and to get a new set 
of looking-glasses for the principal chamber, that she 
might see as many images of Vanderdecken as if 
she had six husbands at once.” 

The man replied, “There has been time enough 
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were she alive still, there is nq fear that Vander- 
decken would ever get home to disturb her.” 

On hearing this the stranger again shed tears, and 
sald if they would not take the letters he would 
leave them; and, looking around, he offered the 
parcel to the captain, chaplain, and to the rest of 
the crew successively, but each drew back as it was 
offered, and put his hands behind his back. He then 
laid the letters upon the deck, and placed upon them 
a piece of iron which was lying near, to prevent them 
froin being blown away. Having done this, he swung 
himself over the gangway, and went into the boat. 

We heard the others speak to him, but the rise of 
a sudden squall prevented us from distinguishing his 
reply. The boat was seen to quit the ship’s side, and 
in a few minutes there was no more traces of her 
than 1f she had never been there. The sailors rubbed 
their eyes as if doubting what they had witnessed; 
but the parcel still lay upon deck, and proved the 
reality of all that had passed. 

Duncan Saunderson, the Scotch mate, asked the 
captain af he should take them up and put them in 
the letter-bag. Receiving no reply, he would have 
lifted them if it had not been for Tom Willis, who 
pulled him back, saying that nobody should touch 
them. 

Soon after this the captain went down to the 
cabin, and the chaplain, having followed him, found 
him at his bottle-case, pouring out a large dram of 
brandy. The captain, although somewhat discon- 
certed, immediately offered the glass to him, saying, 
“Here, Charters, 1s what is good of a cold night.” 
The chaplain declined drinking anything, and, the 
captain having swallowed the bumper, they both re- 
turned to deck, where they found the seamen giving 
their opinions concerning what should be done with 
the letters. Tom Willis proposed to nick them up on 
a harpoon, and throw it overboard. 

Another speaker said, “J have always heard it 
asserted that it 1s neither safe to accept them volun- 
tarily, nor, when they are left, to throw them out 
of the ship.” 

“Let no one touch them,” said the cacrpenter. “The 
way to do with letters from the Flying Dutchman is 
to case them up on deck, so that, if he sends back 
for them, they are still there to give him.” 

The carpenter went to fetch his tools. During his 
absence the ship gave so violent a pitch that the 
piece of iron slid off the letters, and they were 
whirled overboard hy the wind like birds of evil 
omen whirring through the air. There was a cry of 
joy among the sailors, and they ascribed the favor- 
able change which took place in the weather to our 
having got auit of Vanderdecken. We soon got un- 
der way again. The night watch being set, (1c ™ 
of the crew retired to their berths. 

oo ee 
Graphicalities 
Where once Bulgaria’s capital resounded to 1 
Of “Forward to the Bosphorus!” and cheers °° 

allies, 

Now sing the Bulgars weak and small and they, so 
one-time cocky, 

Are hopelessly involved and find their future dark and 
rocky. 
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Ambassador Wilson is on his way to Washington. 
Just where Huerta is headed is not clear, but friends 
of Madero may know. 


At last humanity is to be revenged! At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania laboratories the inoculation 
of bedbugs with leprosy virus has been started. 


How art the mighty fallen! The once cocky Bul- 
garia 1s now humbly suing for peace with its former 
allies, plus Roumania, bent on capturing Sofia and with 
Yurkey headed for Adrianople. 


Has your best girl a pink aura? If so she may be 
annexed with safety, declares a Chicago doctor, but 
the girl with a yellowish-green exhalation should be 
avoided. How are your sensitory nerves? 


By her marriage to her nephew-in-law Mrs. Hunt- 
ington now becomes the aunt of her husband. How- 
ever, the disparity of ages is more apparent than 
real. When Collis P. Huntington died his widow 
was many years his junior. 


Another college professor is to be named to a dip- 
lomatic position with the selection of Dr. Paul 
Reinsch of Wisconsin university for the Chinese mis- 
sion. If Mr. Wilson kecps on there will be a short- 
age in the American faculty market before long. 


With the acceptance of the Newlands amendment 
to the Erdman act anc its approval by the President 
the way is open to arbitration of the eastern railroad 
difficulties and the great strike threatened is averted. 
Once in a while it pays the country to have congress 


for her to have had six husbands since then; but l*in special session. 
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T is not so remarkable as it is typical, that Ibsen, 
| always so much more fearless and outspoken than 

his contemporary, Bjornsen, in matters pertain- 
ing to the relations of the sexes, never touched upon 
the ancient problem concerning the double standard 
of morality, while Bjornsen devoted to it one of his 
best plays, °The Gauntlett,” now available in Eng- 
lish for the first time, though it was written in 1883. 
Avoidance of this particular problem by Ibsen 1s 
typical of the father of the modern drama, because 
he never dealt with any proposition unless he could 
see a way out, that was logical as well as humanly 
possible. He would not stoop to romantic subterfuge 
to release his characters from a predicament which 
admitted of no solution that might have a general 
application. Bjornson was always the romanticist, 
and that is why Ibsen is one of the great, universal 
figures in literature, while Bjornson is remembered 
chiefly as the idol of his countrymen, a political lead- 
er, a master of his craft, but always the victim of 
romantic optimism, which is.a far different thing 
from realistic optimism. 

So Bjornson, in “The Gauntlet,” has a young wom- 
an of high ideals, sacrificing everything to her belief 
that man should come to the marriage altar as chaste 
as the best traditions say woman herself must come, 
and then, perhaps, fearing that he was dealing matri- 
mony a blow which might disrupt many a desirable 
marriage, switches around at the end, and intimates 
that, after all, it must be an individual question to 
be settled upon its individual merits. Nevertheless, 
despite his inconsistency, this is a notable play, for 
it is one of the few dealing with this eternal contro- 
versy which, instead of pleading that the woman has 
the right to the same liberties as man, advocates re- 
stricting both to absolute chastity as the fundamental 
condition upon which either can conscientiously ap- 
proach marriage. That such would be the ideal state 
of affairs few will deny, for among those who hold 
the contrary belief there are not many who have 
the courage to say so. The question before the house 
is simply whether or not Bjornson makes a strong 
case. 

Svava, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Rus, has become 
engaged to Alf Christensen. It is to be a brilliant 
match. The entire city has paid homage to the pair 
at a large function. The bride-to-be has distinguished 
herself as the organizer of kindergartens, a reform 
to which she devotes all her time, and which has 
been a great success. The man of her choice sympa- 
thizes deeply with all her aspirations, and they have 
spoken much of the things they two are to accom-~ 
plish when their lives are joined. Mrs. Riis is a 
woman of serious mind, but her husband 1s some- 
thing of a butterfly, who is never satisfied unless he 
is traveling, and who glories in his imported clothes, 
his imported tunes from late operas, his imported 
brilliancy of conversation and his savoir faire. He 
has three principles in life—‘‘Never disgrace your- 
self; never incommode anybody else; always be in 
fashion.” By following out this course of conduct 
he has even risen so high that he ts to be knighted 
as a recognition of his social attainments. 


In the first act the Riis family discusses the en- 
gagement intimately and frankly, and while Svava 
tells of various qualities in Alf that appealed to her, 
she insists that it is first of all his chastity that makes 
him the one man in the world for her, for it appears 
she had an experience one time in which she thought 
she had found her knight, but discovered that he 
lacked that characteristic upon which all else, for her, 
must be based. Her father is a little skeptical: 


RIIS. What do you mean by ‘‘chaste,” my girl? 

SVAVA,. Just what’s in the word. 

RIIS. And I am just asking what you put in the 
word. 

SVAVA. The same meaning I should put into it 
if I were speaking of myself. 

RIIS. That is, you put the same meaning into it 
whether it be applied to a man or a woman? 


SVAVA. Of course. 
RIS. And you think that the son of Christen- 


sen— 

SVAVA. Papa, now you are offending me! 

RIS. Can it offend you that he is his father’s 
son? 

SVAVA. In this respect he is not. It is no longer 
possible for me to make mistakes in such matters. 


In short, Svava would swear by Alf as she would 
by her father, in whom, she declares, she believes 
implicitly in spite of his “dreadful principles.” But 
the serious discussion soon passes off in the happiness 
of the moment. The impression of the serenity of 
the outlook, and the congeniality of the pair is 1n- 
tensified by a short but delightful scene between 
them. Then comes the bolt. A broken, incoherent 
sort of man calls on Svava, and shows her certain 
imsigned letters which were written to his wife, now 
dead, and which speak plainly of an intrigue. Svava 


cannot understand, her caller declines to be explicit, 
and then, seeming to think better of his mission, 1s 
about to depart. Alf enters, and the men are face to 
face for a few seconds. Illumination comes to Svava 
in the flash of the passing glances, and the curtain 
descends as the girl rushes to her room, weeping 
bitterly. 


At the opening of the second act it is clear that 
Svava has made known her determination to break 
off the engagement, and why. Her mother, who has 
inculcated into her mind the principles upon which 
she has arrived at her ideals, argues against the 
move, explaining this seeming inconsistency by say- 
ing, “It is one thing to teach one’s child how to 
choose among life’s offer ngs, and another thing to 
live.” The scandal of a breach would be fatal to all 
of tnem, the mother asserts, especially in view of 
the great function which was given in honor of the 
engagement. Svava 1s unconvinced. Her father takes 
a hand. He preaches forgiveness—that is the thing 
upon which marriage should be founded as a begin- 
ning. Moreover, what right has she to expect that a 
man who happens to love her should never have 
loved anyone else previously? He evolves a subtle 
argument, that the Don Juans are always most sought 
after at all social affairs, and really make the best 
of husbands in the long run. “Marriage has an en- 
nobling influence” he declaims, “and just here we 
meet with woman’s highest mission.” To this Svava 
bitterly replies, “One might think that marriage was 
a sort of higher ablutionary institution for men . 
so very flattering to me, your own daughter, that you 
hold me particularly fitted for that kind of higher 
laundry work.” 


Next to enlist on the side of the parents is Dr. 
Nordan, whom Svava affectionately calls “uncle.” 
He assures her that among women themselves, ninety 
in every hundred would tell her she was wrong in 
her stand. He urges that women may marry while 
still in their teens, but men must wait until they are 
twenty-five or thirty. The girl’s answer ts that there 
are many more unmarried women than unmarried 
men, and these women are showing themselves capa- 
ble of self-control, “while the men find it easier to 
inake a law out of their lack of self-control.” The 
Christensens come for a final word. The father of 
the flouted youth is a power in the community, and 
it is manifest that for reasons which are only sug- 
gested at first, the Riis family is anxious not to an- 
tagonize him. Christensen has had a somewhat un- 
savory reputation himself, and cannot see any sense 
in all this idealism. Little new argument is ad- 
vanced, and Svava finally closes the entire affair by 
flinging her glove in Alf’s face and rushing out. 
“Rushing out” in fact seems to be one of her special- 
ties, although, otherwise, she is a solid young person, 
and a debater of marked ability. 


Next comes a long scene at the home of Dr. Nor- 
dan. Alf has taken refuge there, thoroughly abased 
by Svava’s determination and entirely humble. His 
one plea is that he may see Svava herself. His father 
is announced, and he conceals himself. Christensen 
pere, while annoyed at the situation, is inclined to be 
jocose, and he intimates that if Svava carries out her 
plan of breaking her engagement he will hold the 
family up to public ridicule, for he has proof that 
her father, not merely before marriage, but even 
since, has been guilty of lapses such as make the 
single accusation against Alf fade into insignificance. 
As he converses with Nordan, Mrs. Rtis arrives. 
Overnight, it is apparent that she has changed sides, 
and now upholds Svava. The cause of this is that 
preceding the affair of the glove, Alf had demanded 
that he be trusted, on his word of honor, that in the 
event of marriage he would not again fall from 
vir've. Mrs. Riis says she had had a similar experi- 
ence, and the consequences were not such as to in- 
spire confidence in words of honor thus given by 
men who were able to offer no other guarantee. The 
crux of the play, the final alignment of the battalions 
of argument. comes in this conversation between 
Nordan. Christensen and Mrs. Riis: 


NORDAN. Mrs. Riis, let me be quite frank about 
it: it is just the mothers who have gradually blunt- 
ed my feelings. Because they themselves don’t 
seem to care. And as a rule they are perfectly 
aware of what they are dealing with. 


CHRISTENSEN. They are, my dear fellow, they 
are! And Mrs. Riis is no exception. For you must 
admit, madam, that vou, in your time, did your 
best to hang on to a young man with a pretty live- 
Iv past! And, for that matter, he held a fine posi- 
tion socially, that young man—something I men- 
tion quite incidentally. 

NORDAN. Oh, well, well!—But no sooner have 
the daughters a chance to make their mothers call 
a “good marriage,’ than the old ones forget their 
own sufferings. 


Bjornsen on tle Double Standard of Morality-—By Randolph Bartlett 














MRS. RUS. But we don’t know that it is the 
same thing over again. 

NORDAN. You don’t know? 

MRS. RIIS. I tell you that I didn’t realise it. We 
always believe that the men chosen by our daugh- 
ters are SO much better. We believe the guarantees 
to be better, the conditions to be changed. And it 
is so! It is a sort of mirage that deludes us. 

CHRISTENSEN. Through the expectation of a 
food marriage—yes! I quite agree with you, ma- 
dam, for the first time. Otherwise I have an idea 
that ali this proves something else, too. Perhaps, 
after all, the women don’t suffer so much by the 
fact that the men are men? How is that? Perhaps, 
the trouble is more violent than deep-going— 
something like seasickness? When it’s over—well, 
then it is over. And when the time comes for the 
davghters to board the ship, their dear mammas 
think: well, they’]} bear it as we did. Only get 
them started! For they want so badly to see them 
started—that’s the whole trouble! 

MRS. RIIS. Well, if it be so, then it is nothing 
to lavgh at! For then it proves to what depth a 
woman may sink through her life in common with 
a man. 

CHRISTENSEN. Well, ’lJ—! 

MRS. RIIS. Yes, for every new generation of 
women comes with a stronger and stronger demand 
for a decent life. The mere sense of motherhood 
is enough to develop that demand. It is meant for 
a protection to those that cannot protect them- 
selves. Even bad mothers have the feeling of it. 
And if, nevertheless, they surrender, and if each 
new generation of women sinks as deeply in mar- 
riage as you say, then this must be caused by the 
special privilege which man asserts. For it is this 
privilege which has developed him. 

CHRISTENSEN. Which special privilege? 

MRS. RIIS. That of living as he pleases while 
still unmarried, and of being taken on his word of 
honor when he chooses to enter marriage. So long 
as woman cannot stop this dreadful privilege, or 
make herself independent of it—so long wil] one 
half of mankind remain a victim of the other half— 
of that other half’s lack of self-control. This one 
privilege has proved itself stronger than all the 
work ever done for freedom on this earth. And that 
is nathing to laugh at. 

CHRISTENSEN. You are dreaming of another 
world ihan ours, madam, and of natures different 
from ours. And, of course—if you pardon me! 
therein lies the only answer needed. 


The last act is short and intense. Svava is fu 
conversant with the entire situation. She knows hk 
father’s real character, and her first impulse is cc 
demnation for her mother, who, knowing her prin 
ples, had allowed her to live in the same house with 
a man who violated them flagrantly. The manner in 
which she has preached “the most extreme princi- 
ples” before her parents, who lived in another world 
altogether, revolts her with its mockery. Her mother 
had no right to shield her from this knowledge, she 
insists, and to the mother’s reply that she did it only 
for her daughter’s sake, endured the almost unendur- 
able, lowered herself to depths which she herself re- 
garded as abysmal, Svava protests all the more 
strongly. That she had been allowed to “praise what 
was not worthy of praise—that you could see me 
trust—could see me give my love to—oh, mother, 
mother, mother!” There is only one thing left for 
her, she declares, and that is to go away from home, 
to bury herself in her kindergartens, and endeavor 
to forget that she has ever been a part of this revolt- 
ing complication. The mother pleads. She has given 
so much for her child; even though she may have 
been wrong in her actions she insists that she should 
be given credit for her motives; if Svava leaves her 
it is the end of everything. She can live with Riis 
no longer-—that is certain. To lose her daughter then, 
for whom she has abased herself—this is more than 
she can endure. 


Riis arrives, his breezy attitude toward the world 
is no whit abated by the storms of the last few days, 
and he chatters on about the ceremony he has just 
attended, where he and the other “fresh-baked worth- 
ies” have received their orders of knighthood. Svava 
breaks into his glib conversation with a denunciation 
of all that he has been to her. Even the memories of 
the happy hours she has passed in the now impossi- 
ble home must be blotted out. She cannot remember 
them and retain her self respect. In short she tells 
her father what she has told her mother, and in- 
forms him that now that she knows his true char- 
acter, she must leave home. Riis finally arrives at a 
realization that things have gone past all mending, 
and the human side of him is awakened. She shall 
not leave. Her mother shall not leave. He alone is 
the guilty one and he will go away from them for- 
ever. The continent, where his qualities shine at 
their best, shall be his abode. Before his proposition 
can be rejected or accepted finally, they are inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Alf. Riis leaves them. 


(Continued in last column, Seventh page) 
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Mistress For the Huntington Manse 


Those of us who watched the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton home east of Oak Knoll emerge from its incip- 
iency, who noted the care with which each room was 
planned, who admired the taste exhibited in the dec- 
orations and the wondrous splendor of the grounds 
contiguous, realized that it was not meant for mere 
man’s sole habitation. Dame Rumor long ago decided 
upon the mistress of the fine manse, but the owner 
never breathed a hint to anybody of the possibility 
of Dame Rumor being right in her selection. Wed- 
nesday’s cable news from Paris, however, endorsed 
Madame Rumor for once and those of Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s friends who speculated why he crossed the 
ocean for the first time had their intuitions con- 
firmed by announcement of the wedding to Mrs. 
Collis P. Huntington, his uncle’s widow, many years 
the junior of the former Southern Pacific railroad 
president, dead these thirteen years. I take it to mean 
that the stately mansion overlooking the San Gabriel 
Valley, filled with choice paintings, fine tapestries, 
rare books and articles of vertu, gathered by Mr. 
Huntington in a life-time of accumulations, will be 
the winter home of the Huntingtons where many 
social gatherings of brilliance will be an inevitable 
sequence, since Mrs. Huntington is reputed to be a 
hostess of unusual charm and wide experience. Two 
sreat fortunes are united by this marriage. When 
Collis P. Huntington died, he left to his still youth- 
ful widow and his nephew the shipbuilding works 
at Newport News, a colossal property. For years, 
Mr. Huntington has managed it in their joint inter- 
ests, and now those interests are merged by mutual 
consent. It is customary to think of Mr. Hunting- 
ton as a street railway magnate first, but as a matter 
of fact his interests in Southern California, large as 
they are, are secondary to his shipbuilding industry 
in which upward of forty millions of dollars are in- 
vested. Los Angeles and Pasadena extend felicita- 
tions to Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Huntington who are 
assured a warm welcome to what it is hoped they 
will regard as home. A more beautiful spot on God’s 
green earth it were hard to find. 


Brilliant Sunsetter Summoned 


Sunsetters again are called to mourn for one of 
their departed brethren, for the third time within the 
year. First, it was George H. Stewart who died far 
from home, then William C. Patterson, at equally re- 
mote distance from all his old associates, and now, 
this week, the brilliant Dr. Bert Estes Howard is 
stricken from the rolls, passing away in Los Angeles 
whither his sorrowing wife had brought her husband 
in the hope of a recovery. For nearly a year the 
talented Stanford professor had been ailing. At least 
half a dozen times toward the close of the last sem- 
ester Mrs. Howard had read her husband’s prepared 
papers in classes, he being unequal to the task. Yet 
few of us realized the seriousness of his sickness. 
The end came as a shock to his many friends here, 
particularly to his warm friend James Slauson who 
had returned with his sister, Mrs. H. L. Macneil, 
from his South American trip just in time to close 
the eyes of his old Sunsetter comrade. Mrs. Howard 
is assured of the sincere sympathy of the community 
where her husband’s brilliant attainments were justly 
appreciated and where her own gentle graces of heart 
and mind are esteemed at their true worth. Two 
especially bright boys are left to comfort her. One 
fills a responsible position with Mr. Doheny’s Petro- 
Jeum Company in Mexico City, the other is a student 
at Stanford. Both sons were with their parents when 
the final call came. The bronze tablet on the memor- 
ial tree at Los Cacomites ranch is filling all too rap- 
idly these days. 


Richard Barry Bobs Up Serenely 

“Richard Barry of Balttmore’—who would have 
recognized in this disguise our voung newspaper 
friend of Los Angeles and New York, of suffrage 
rows and club expulsions? Yet it was none other 
than our own Richard who was accused by the Lord 
High Lobbyist Mulhall, of trying to hold up the 
National Association of Mannfacturers for $150,000 
for the letters of the organization which were later 
sald to the New York World for about $10,000. 
Richard, I believe, has brought suit for $5,000 as his 
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share of this money, but he scorns the accusation that 
he proposed blackmail. I am decidedly inclined to 
believe Barry as against Mulhall. While the ener- 
getic Richard has done such little things as publish 
an interview with a prominent Japanese nobleman 
several years after his death, and distort out of all 
semblance the arguments for and against woman suf- 
frage, | am confident that his conscience has not he- 
come so far deadened by his a‘hliations with the 
yellow magazines, as to allow him to associate with 
a Mulhall or propose such schemes as the one which 
the lobbyist imputes to him. 


Lawler-Richardson Mexican Troubles 


With the return of Mrs. Norman Lawler from 
Mexico, the friends of those who knew her,as Clara 
Smuth are congratulating the refugee on her fortun- 
ate escape, with her baby, from the uncomfortable 
and at all times dangerous environment in Mexico 
City whence she and her husband managed to leave 
in safety a few weeks ago. To get to Los Angeles, 
however, they were obliged to sail from the east 
coast to New York, thence journeying across conti- 
nent to Southern California, which was managed 
without any mishap. All through the coup d’etat ac- 
complished by Huerta, the Lawlers were confined in a 
building almest in the direct line of the firing and 
to get provisions Norman Lawler several times was 
obliged to dodge the bullets exchanged by the Ma- 
dero and Diaz troops. Mrs. Lawler pays high tribute 
to Ambassador Wilson, of whose assiduous efforts to 
care for the American colony she cannot speak too 
highly. At present she is visiting the family of her 
brother-in-law, Oscar Lawler, her husband having 
been compelled to return to the rancherta owned by 
former Senator W. A. Clark of which he is the 
trusted manager. Another Los Angeles family that 
is in distress because of the Mexican troubles is that 
of Mrs. Davis Richardson whose older daughter is 
immured with her uncle at a point on the west coast, 
unable to get away. I understand that the Richard- 
sons have chartered a steam yacht, equipped and 
manned it and have speeded it south to the nearest 
port whence their beleaguered ones can make their 
escape. Mrs. Richardson, never strong since her hus- 
band’s death, has worried herself ill over thte par- 
lous situation of her brother-in-law and her beauti- 
ful daughter who is one of the most popular of the 
younger social set. For upward of two months 
strenuous efforts have been made by the family to 
effect the rescue of the brother and daughter, cul- 
minating in the commissioning of a steam yacht at a 
heavy expense. It will be several weeks yet before 
the present suspense can end. 


Engstrum on the Other Side 


Paul Engstrum, who was so speedily granted a 
divorce Tuesday, has now looked upon the cutting of 
the matrimonial bonds from both viewpoints—that of 
the cutter as well as the cut. It is not so long ago 
that the gossips do not still remember that the first 
Mrs. Engstrum, formerly Miss Ruth Aubury, daugh- 
ter of the state mineralogist, obtained her evidence 
for the separation from the son of the contractor by 
about the same methods that were employed by Eng- 
strum in the later case. Engagement of detectives, 
and personal presence when the offenders were dis- 
covered is disconcerting to the errant spouse, and all 
that follows is easier when the evidence is so direct. 
The first Mrs. Engstrum was a talented young wom- 
an, and a brilliant stage career was predicted for her, 
but she died suddenly in New York about two years 
ago. 
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Discovery of Mayor Rose 


There was a goodly number of conscientious citi- 
zens at the banquet given to Mayor Rose last Tues- 
day night, but there were many more who tried to 
cover up in unctuously mouthed phrases their chagrin 
at having to eat crow. For instance, that amusing 
newspaper publisher, who declared so solemnly that 
Mayor Rose had been selected because for twenty- 
seven years he had been regarded by Los Angeles as 
an ideal citizen, and all that sort of thing, while as a 
matter of record the newspaper he manages for an 
absentee owner either did not know of this condition, 
or deliberately ignored it. Yet, perhaps he might 
claim that for twenty-seven years Mr. Shenk had 
been highly regarded also—or perhaps not quite so 
long or he might reach the knee-breeches age—in 
which case it would be a bit of invidious distinction 
between the reputations of the two candidates—but 
what’s the use? Nobody is deceived except these 
time-servers themselves. I wonder what would have 
happened if there had chanced in that gathering to 
be just one honest man with the intrepidity to rise 
to his feet and shout the truth that everyone was 
thinking, that it was the combination of all these now 
supine palaverers, plus E. T. Earl, which the public 
conld not swallow. For the strong Shenk men every- 
one has the greatest respect. but for these twaddlers, 
now making exhibitions of themselves in their eager- 
ness to get into the band-wagon, who can feel any- 


thing but contempt? This is in no sense a reflection 
on Mayor Rose. I favored his candidacy and feel 
sure he will make a good record in the mayoralty 
chair, but how he must have grinned inwardly at the 
exhibition by the phrase-makers. 


New Word Enters the Language 

If “new occasions bring new duties,” possibly it 
miay be equally true that they bring new words. The 
eligibility of women to jury service has resulted in 
the arrival of an expression which I have not here- 
tofore encountered. “Juress,” as feminine for “juror” 
may not have the best of credentials, but it threatens 
to become common, in which event, however, attor- 
neys should be careful to avoid the expression “in 
duress vile,’ as a fair member of the panel who 1s 
not quick of ear may take offense, with results disas- 
trous to the client. If we are to have feminines for 
all words denoting the newly opened fields of worm- 
anly endeavor, why stop here? Let down the bars 
and watch them flood in—votress, lawress, lobbyist- 
ess, senatoress, and—eventually—perhaps, even, pres- 
identess. Ugh! 


Otis Amateurs and Hearst Stars 

Now that General Otis has abandoned the “pink 
insert” for a white section in the Times, containing 
society, sporting, theatrical and other similarly closely 
allicd news features, will the Examiner follow in his 
wake as usttal? The Times was the originator of 
the pink supplement for the morning papers in Los 
Angeles, and the Examiner quickly imitated. It is 
rather amusing. General Otis has a corps of news- 
paper men, few of whom have had any experience 
outside of Los Angeles. In the eyes of the highly 
expert, widely experienced and generously paid stars 
of the Hearst system, they are mere amateurs. Yet 
these same Hearst stars imitate the Times in almost 
every move made by the senior member of the “five- 
cent trust,” as Brother Earl calls it. The notable ex- 
ception is that cryptic map which so quickly was 
shelved to a back page of the Times, and now, praises 
be, has been abandoned. Possibly, the Ihmsen-EId- 
ridge force would have imitated that also if they 
could have understood it. 


Bjornson on the Double Standard of Morality 
(Continued From Sixth Page) 


Svava’s attitude toward her erstwhile fiance is in- 
clined toward the apologetic. She is sorry for the 
glove. It was an impulse brought on by the fact 
that he represented a condition, and he must not con- 
sider it personal. The girl even smiles pleasantly at 
her mother, who goes out and leaves the two alone. 
Alf shows the real stuff of which he is made. He 
realizes his offense and appreciates what it means to 
Svava. He pleads: 


Let me then ask one thing of you—but that one 
IT ask with my whole heart: wait for me! Far now 
I know what road leads up to you. We had laid out 
a plan of life, we two, and although [ shall be alone 
about it now—I want to carry that plan through! 
And then, perhaps, one day, when you see how 
faithful I have been—? Let me have an answer 
quietly—very quietly. Won’t you? 


Svava gives the sign that she appreciates the no- 
bility of Ali’s offer to place himself on probation, 
and the play ends. 

So, after all, while the double standard is placed 
upon trial and thoroughly found guilty, Bjornson in 
the end had not the courage of his convictions, and 
romance won the day. There were many good oppor- 
tunities for Svava to capitulate in a more logical 
manner. Besides, the issue was clouded with external 
complications. Christenson and Riis family affairs 
are made to predominate over the major proposition. 
There is not enough of Alf in the play to make the 
solution ring trtte. Svava held her ideals so dear 
that she could brave family disgrace, could break 
her mother’s heart, could see only the redemption of 
her life in work—yet a few moments later she so far 
forgets these principles that she can give a sign of 
hope to the man whose violation of them had caused 
al] the trouble. Bjornson, having set out to prove 
that the double standard is wrong, ends by making 
the proponent of his theory compromise, and thus 
admits that only the individual can judge. 

———— 


One can tnderstand how a love letter might ex- 
plode in transmission, but why a missive addressed 
to John Dillon, an elderly member of parliament, 
should prove combustible is a mystery. Perhaps a 
militant in wooing the Trish nationalist forgot to en- 
close sufficient asbestos material. 

—— 

Former Police Lieutenant Becker, sentenced to die 
for the murder of Herman Rosenthal. has lost his 
chance. State Supreme Court Justice Goff has denied 
him a new trial. Becker should have done bnsiness 
in California where the anti-capital punishment 
cranks might have saved him from his richly de- 
served fate. 





By W. Francis Gates 

It seems that the music teachers in 
convention at San Francisco again 
worried themselves about the forma- 
tion of a state orchestra. In fact, one 
speaker is alleged to have lamented 
that “Pennsylvania has stolen our 
thunder” because there was introduced 
in the Keystone legislature last ses- 
sion a bill asking for the appropriation 
of $320,000 for the establishment of a 
state orchestra. By this bill, the super- 
intendent of public instruction would 
have charge of the fund for the dis- 
semination of mellifluous wind through- 
out the state. The funny thing of it is 
that anyone should take the introduc- 
tion of such a bill seriously. It is 
hardly enough of a windmill for our 
musical Don Quixotes to tilt at. Bless 
your soul, if any of the “insurgent” 
legislators of the East want to borrow 
a bit of our freak legislation-—let *’em. 
It is well known that any sort of a 
bill may be introduced in a legisla- 
ture, Why, only recently, in the bifur- 
eated exhibit at Sacramento, certain of 
the bills introduced “by request” were 
of so freakish a nature that the legis- 
lators who introduced them would not 
say a good word for them. When one 
considers what freak bills slipped 
through, how awful must have been 
the ones the introducers Were ashamed 
of! There is so much funny stuff a- 
bornin’ out here in the way of schemes, 
musical and otherwise, that there 
should be no objection interposed To 
having part of them carted off to an 
eastern legislature—where they would 
be sat down upon harder than in Cali- 
fornia. 


But it must be admitted that if there 
were a place in the country where 
such an idea as the disruption and 
cremation of the local orchestras which 
various communities have established, 
in order to give place to a peripatetic 
state orchestra—where such a plan as 
this would have a chance of going 
through the legislature, it is in Cali- 
fornia under the present administra- 
tion. But even with their record for 
peculiar laws made and necessary laws 
voted and vetoed, probably there will 
be many sessions of legislatures come 
and go ere the state goes into the 
music bureau business. This is not 
saying that at a remote time, this 
country will not arrive at a point of 
fostering musical talent and further- 
ing musical education. Doubtless, the 
day will come when there will be a 
subsidy for national opera, for national 
conservatories, for American composi- 
tions. But, in the nature and history 
of things, such an art life and con- 
sciousness must come after the general 
development of America’s resources, 
after the country is fully settled, after 
the governmental experiment is fully 
tried out, when the material develop- 
ment of the country gives way to the 
artistic. In round numbers, let us say 
a hundred years hence. Then will be 
the time for these musically altruistic 
schemes—which, in the present day, 
look suspiciously like pegs on which 
to hang personal publicity. There are 
things that are practical and immedi- 
ately useful—such as the promised 
plan of taking a smali orchestra into 
the schools of the less musical neigh- 
borhoods and giving the youngsters 
opportunity to hear good music well 
played. Soliciting money for such a 
project is worth two of the impractical 
and at present impossible state or- 
chestra, 

It is seldom that a young musician 
specializes in antique music. Yet that 


' is what George Schoenfeld does. 
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This 
young man came by his musical inher- 
itance legitimately, as he is the son of 
Henry Schoenfeld, the composer and 
conductor. George originally showed 
so great a predilection for the plastic 
arts that it was thought he would de- 
velop into a painter of no mean skill. 
But a trip to Europe turned his entire 


| attention to keyboard work and then to 


the old harpsichord, clavecin and clavi- 
chord music. So the young Schoenfeld 
is an antiquarian about the time he is 
ready to cast his first vote. The older 
Schoenfeld took the lad to Europe in 
1908 and placed him with Martin 
Krause in Berlin. Thence he went to 
Paris and studied with de la Nux, a 
pupil of Liszt and Thalberg, From him 
Schoenfeld came under the instruction 
of Harold Bauer, specializing in the 
ultra moderns, Debussy and Ravel. 


About that time, Mme. Landowska, 2 
Polish performer, was giving a series 
of harpsichord recitals in Paris. Scho- 
enefeld heard her. That was the turn- 
ing point for him. He forsook the 
moderns and returned to the fountain 
heads of keyboard music. He dug out 
of the libraries rare old bits from 
Rameau, Cauperin and Scarlatti. He 
got hold of the English writers, Byrd 
and Bull, and the Frenchmen, Dan- 
drieu and Daquin. And at Brussels he 
obtained a double keyboard harpsi- 
chord. On his return to Los Angeles, 
of course that harpsichord came, too, 
and now the young man has no great- 
er pleasure than to play for 
friends in the beautiful studio at his 
home. Garbed in the costume of the 
days of Louis XVI, he plays the tunes 
of old Italy and France and England. 
One might almost imagine that it is 
the shade of the boy Mozart returned 
to earth, were it not for certain of the 
studio fittings, which have a touch of 
the barbaric and the Indian. Occa- 
sionally, Mr. Schoenfeld is heard be- 
fore our musical clubs, taking his 
harpsichord and explaining its pecu- 
liarities and its music. In so doing, 
he does much to give an idea of the 
precursors of the pianoforte and pre- 
sents the literature of the harpsichord 
as it was intended to be played. 


About thirty persons from Los An- 
geles attended the convention of the 
California Music Teachers Association 
at San Francisco, last week. About 
half of these were teachers of music. 
Not enough to secure the reduced rate 
went, so thee- -pr.ga 
of the steamship company went, so 
the full rate of about $18 was exacted. 
It is reported that about the best pro- 
gram of the many offered in the con- 
vention was that by the Brahms Quin- 
tet Club of Los Angeles, with Mrs. L. 
J. Selby, contralto, assisting. It is said 
the programs were much stronger in 
concerts than they were in informa- 
tive or educational essays, which lat- 
ter feature was remarked as decidedly 
weak. Los Angeles could have sup- 
plied a good deal of musico-literary 
interest, with such erudite musicians 
as Messrs. Stephenson, Chase, Colby, 
Butler, Grunn and Skeele to draw 
Lor, 


Next season Los Angeles will wel- 
come several artists new to its concert 
stage, though they have made fame for 
themselves in Europe and the Hast. 
Among these are Frances Alda, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, billed 
with Frank La Forge at the piano and 
the young Casini as cellist. Then there 
is Kathleen Parlow, the young Canad- 





his | 





| favorite; 
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ian violinist, who already is close on 
the heels of Maud Powell as a violin 
and Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tone, formerly of Chicago, who has 
made a high standing for himself in 
Paris, also is one of the newcomers to 
the Pacific coast concert stage. Oth- 
ers, more frequent comers, are Clara 
Butt, Mischa Elman, Nellie Melba, Jan 
Kubelik, and equally brilliant artists. 


Calvin B. Cady will be in Los An- 
geles next month to conduct a school 
of normal music methods at the Wom- 
an’s club house, South Figueroa street. 
Mr. Cady is one of the foremost figures 
in American musical pedagogy and his 
presence gives a valuable opportunity 
to young teachers, 


Manager Behymer is getting out a 
handsome advance announcement of 
his Philharmonic courses of concerts, 
for the season of 1913-14. It would be 
weil for music lovers to make reserva- 
tions in advance for the excellent array 
of artists appearing on these programs 
next season. 

Tt is all right for Brother Colby to 
quote an announcement from. the 
Times which announces Carl Bronson 
as “Crepe de Chine;” but in the same 
issue of the Pacific Coast Musician— 
the first copy that has come my way 
in months—Mrs, J. T. Newkirk, so- 
prano, is labeled ‘“Eilazbeth,” so honors 
are about even. 


New York Philharmonic Orch*stra is 
announced for a Pacific Coast visit 
next April, coming to Los Angeles at 
the end of the month. This will give 
those who have not heard any of the 
better Eastern orchestras a chance to 
make comparisons with our Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Los Angeles heard only one-third as 
many symphony concerts, in propor- 
tion to its population, as did New York 
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last season. Let us hope that New 
York supported them better. New 
York heard the following orchestras: 
Philharmonic, Symphony, Russian, and 
Boston, all under noted conductors. 


Oscar Seiling will make a concert 
trip to Honolulu next fall, playing at 
the principal points in the Hawaiian 
territory. 

Lambardi’s opera forces again will 
be heard at the Auditorium next fall. 
If Lambardi brings as good an orches- 
tra as he did on his first appearance 
last season he will deserve full houses. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, contralto, has 
returned from a visit to the East and 
has resumed her teaching at her home 
studio. 


William C. Mills, who sang at the 
last Gamut Club dinner, will take 
charge of the vocal department of the 
Arizona school of music, at Phoenix, 
next fall. 


—— 


Another book scheduled by the Cen- 
tury Company for the late fall is an 
elaborate one by Robert Hichens, illus- 
trated by Jules Guerin. The material 
of it, to gather which author and illus- 
trator traveled through the Balkan 
peninsula, has been appearing in arti- 
cles in the Century. Text and pictures 
—twelve in the colors of Mr. Guerin’s 
canvases—will cover the scenry of Dal- 
matia, the classic ruins of Greece and 
the mosques of old Constantinople. 








By Everett C. Maxwell 

Two permanent summer exhibitions 
of paintings are now on public view in 
Los Angeles, one at the Royar and the 
other at the Steckel gallery. The Royar 
collection includes representative can- 
vases by the majority of the leading 
artists of the southwest while at Steck- 
el’s may be seen a dozen fine studies 
froin the brush of Jules Pages of Paris. 


Both of these worthy exhibits have | 


been reviewed in these columns pre- 
viously although a number of new 
works have recently been added to the 
Royar collection and of these brief 
mention is made. 

I have not before had an opportunity 
to treat in detail of the work of Esther 
Crawford since her return from Paris, 
except on the occasion of her recent 
portrait show at one of the commercial 
galleries. Miss Crawford displays four 
well-considered landscape studies at 
this time. “Sunlight and Shadow” is 
perhaps the most successful of this 
group. The composition is easy and 
graceful and the general handling is 
strong and vital. The shadowed fore- 
ground is solid in construction and the 
clump of decorative tres in the middle 
distance is well treated and excellent 
in character. The sunlit hill in the dis- 
tance is alive with warmth and color 

id the sky is luminous and filled with 

rht and air. “Arroyo Seco Vista” de- 


ets a favorite view of this pictur- |! 


»que locality, The low rolling hills, 
anketed by scrub oak, are carefully 
odeled and the dry wash winding 
vay amid the thick growth of oak 
and sycamore trees is well expressed. 
The trees in russet garb add a pleasing 
variety of color to the general harmony 


cessful is “November Morning.” The 


foreground and middle distance are un- | 


erringly painted, but I find the hill in 
the distance out of key and remarka- 
bly leaden both in color and feeling. 
“Late Afternoon” is low in tone and 
the color seems almost lifeless. Light 
and air do not play the important part 
in the effect that they should and the 
result is not altogether a happy one. 
Miss Crawford composes well and her 
drawing and perspective are of good 
proportions. It would seem on the face 
of things that Miss Crawford, like so 


many artists who have been in Europe . 


for a length of years, sees California 
lan@scape from’ a foreign viewpoint 
and her renderings lack distinctive- 
ness. Her brush work is good and her 
‘general treatment is vital and forceful. 
Her method of applying broken color 
is effective and produces a fine quality 
of vibration. 
* * *K 

Two canvases by the late Henry 
Koch are shown at this time, one in oil 
of fair quality, the other a watercolor 
of no particular merit aside from a 
certain poetic feeling and a bland qual- 
ity of applying tints in a pretty way. 
“San Gabriel Canyon” is the title given 
to the oil study. The distant hills, al- 
most dream-like in quality, are well 
felt and beautifully colored as are also 
the Corot-like trees in the middle dis- 
tance. “Mt. San Antonio” is a pleasing 
watercolor study, notable for its well 
painted sky. 

* * * 

“Golden Afternoon” by the late Nor- 

man St. Clair is a foothill landscape of 


great beauty. As a work of art it is of | 
St. | 
From a shadowed |; 


great merit and represents Mr. 
Clair at his best, 


; active mind. 


of tone which is unquestionably the | Poet penned. 


best feature of this canvas. Less suc- | 
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foreground of scrub oak the rolling 
hills, oak dotted, pile gradually sky- 
ward, massive, glowing, and impres- 
sive. The flood of late afternoon sun- 
light bathing sky and crest in liquid 
gold is masterfully handled and almost 
faultiess in quality. 
* * * 


“Summer Morning Surf” by Charles 
Austin is a rather difficult subject 
treated in a successful manner. The 
painting of the surf is first rate al- 
though the foreground is not altogeth- 
er succesful. “Near Pueblo, Mexico,” 
by the same painter, is a sketch of a 
massive old cathedral. The drawing is 
excellent and the whole is luminous, 
yet low in tone. 

* * + 

Warren BE, Rollins shows a group of 
ten small sketches in oil colors of fav- 
orite Arizona desert subjects. It is 
worth a visit to the exhibition just to 
see the two canvasses by C. A. Fries 
of San Diego. Here is a painter of 
California landscape in whom the art 
lover and the connoisseur may put his 
trust and not be misguided. Mr. Fries 
paints with a fine technique, a sane 
knowledge of art values and a hand 
trained to obey the cunning of his 
His canvas calied “Sun- 
set” is easily the best painting in the 
collection. Simple in composition, di- 
rect in treatment, it possesses points 
in paint that place it high in the 
realms of good art. Two decorative 
trees are silhouetted against a sky of 
copper and gold. A hill slopes away to 
meet the sky and a little path climbs 
quietly to its summit—that is all. But 
its truth to nature and its adherence to 
the forms of art are of vast worth, 
“Spring” is as tender and subtle as 
“Sunset” is dramatic and direct. It is 
an idyll as lovely as any that ever a 
From a clump of young- 
leaved trees a tiny stream emerges 
and flows out of the foreground. The 
handling is fresh and spontaneous and 
the color as sparkling as a dew-wet 
morning in April. The southwest 
should be very proud of Mr. Fries. 

nook * * 

“To the dismay of all friends of art, 
the United States senate actually pro- 
poses a duty on works of contemporary 
art,” notes the New York Outlook. 
“The Underwood tariff bill, as submit- 
ted to the house, had as one of its 
praiseworthy features the freeing of 
contemporary art from any duty. Our 
art needs no protection from foreign 
art; if it did need it, it would not be 
worthy of protection. It will be re- 
membered that the Payne-Aldrich bill, 
passed four years ago, put art objects 
more than twenty years old on the free 
list. So far, so good. But this provision 
affected in general a very high-class 
of pictures which could be bought only 
by very rich men—in other words, the 
provision gave to rich men their class 
of art free. To the man of moderate 
means, who is the chief buyer of works 
of contemporary art, congress declined 
to grant a free provision. The Under- 
wood tariff, as presented, did give him 
that privilege—the privilege of acquir- 
ing works of contemporary art before 
they had appreciated in value, had fal- 
len into the hands of dealers and had 


| become the hobby of the rich. But this 


is not all. Because a man happens to 
be a contemporary, it does not prove 
that he may not belong to that class 
which we are accustomed to call the 
‘immortals.’ Rodin is living, and any of 
his work not yet twenty years old is 
dutiable. It is necessary for any stu- 
dent of sculpture to see Rodin’s recent 
works. They cannot be brought to this 
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country except upon paying a duty. 
The same is true of the living artists 
such as Monet, Degas, and Renoir. 
Hence the action of the senate finance 
committee in proposing to tax all 
paintings and sculptures under fifty 
years of age is adding injury to mmsull. 
It insults the ability and intelligence of 
our own artists. It insults the intelli- 
gence of the country, for no other civil- 
ized country taxes art. Finally, it is 
bad economics. We spend millions of 
dollars on educational and art founda- 
tions, and then we proceed to cripple 
our institutions and hamper the work 
and study of American artists, that we 
may bring in a certain negligible am- 
ount of revenue on modern art. If we 
want to interfere with the spread of 
knowledge and the spread of good taste, 
and to make the country provincial, we 
can do so by no surer means than by 
the adoption of the senate’s antiquated 
provision.” 
* * * 

International Studio for July opens 
with an article on “Robert I. Aitken, 
A, N. A., an American Sculptor,” by 
Arthur Hoeber. This is followed by “A 
Tribute to the Work of the Late Nor- 
man St. Clair, a Western Watercolor- 
ist,’ by Everett C. Maxwell. Eight full 


page reproductions of Mr. Frank Brans- | 


wyn’s Tempera paintings at the Ghent 
exhibition are presented. Prof. Jiro 
Harada writes of “Modern Tendencies 
in Japanese Sculpture.” Well written 
reviews cover “The Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition, 1913,” “The Salon of the So- 
ciete Nationale des Beaux Arts, Paris” 
and “The Exhibition of the Societe des 
Artists Decorateurs, Paris.” Clara T. 
MacChenney contributes an article on 
“A Poet-Painter of Palestine.” Reviews 
and notices, studio talk, and other de- 
partments complete the contents. 


Harper & Brothers are putting to 
press for reprinting two of their new 
novels: “Desert Gold,” by Zane Grey, 
and “The Mystery of the Barranca,” by 


| Herman Whitaker. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U_ §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
uly 17971913. 

013716 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Cylurus 
W. Logan. of Box 356, Sawtelle, Cal., who, 
on August 17. 1911, made Homestead En- 
try No. 013716, for WY%NW% Sec. 22, EY% 
NE Sec. 21, Township 18., Range 18 W., 
Ss. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make five year (Soldiers’ & Sailors’ 
Act) proof, to establish claim to the land 
above deseribed, before the Repister and 
Recciver. TInited States Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. on ths 5th day of 

September, 1918, at 10:00 o’eloeck a. m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
Anker, of Santa Monica, Cal; John Riley, 
of Sawtelle, Cal.: William D. Newell, of 
Los Angeles, Cal.; charles Johnson, of 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Los Angeles has been the scene of 
many beautiful weddings, but none 
more brilliant than that of Tuesday 
evening which united Miss Annie Van 
Nuys, daughter of Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, 
and Mr. Richard Jewett Schweppe. The 
bride has been one of the greatest fav- 
orites in local society, and has legions 
of friends elsewhere, while Mr. Jewett, 
although a comparatively new comer, 
has been one of the most popular bhach- 
elors. The Van Nuys home on West 
Sixth street, with its artistic gardens, 
was a bower of roses and other blos- 
soms. The guests, to the number of 
three hundred, were received by Mrs. 
Van Nuys in the drawing room, which 
was glowing with American Beauty 
roses; the dining room was in Killarney 
roses, and the hall was in tall Japanese 
lilies. The broad staircase was carpet- 
ed in white, and the balustrade was 
woven in masses of feathery fernery. 
From the foot of the staircase an aisle 
of white satin ribbons led into the long 
reception room, at one end of which, 
beneath a canopy of ferns and flowers 
was erected an altar on a raised dais, 
on either side of which tall white can- 
dlesticks held the tapers. Down the 
staircase came the bridesmaids, Miss 
Echo Allen and Miss Helen Newlin, in 
pink chiffon, made in pannier fashion, 
and with square shoulder trains. They 
carried Pompadour canes of pink en- 
amel with Japanese lilies and maiden- 
hair ferns. Next came Miss Kate Van 
Nuys, who served her sister as maid of 
honor. She too was in pink chiffon, 
with coral and crystal trimming, and 
court train. Then came the bride, lean- 
ing on the arm of her brother, Mr. Ben- 
ton Van Nuys. Her gown was of ivory 
white satin, with a bodice of delicate 
lace and tulle from whieh fell a long 
eourt train. The drapery of the gown 
was of rose point lace; and her tulle 
veil was caught in a Grecian effect with 
sprays of orange blossoms. She carried 
a beautiful bouquet of white orchids. 
Mrs. Van Nuys gave her daughter into 
the keeping of the groom. Mr. A. Poyn- 
ter Schweppe of New York attended his 
brother as best man, and the grooms- 
men Were Mr James Slauson and Mr. 
William H. Schweppe, while the ushers 
were James Wilkinson, Gurney Newlin 
and William Kay Crawford. After the 
service, which was read by the Rever- 
end J. Whitcomb Brougher, the bride 
and bridegroom received congratula- 
tions from the platform on which the 
marriage ceremony had taken place. 
Supper was served in the gardens, 
which presented a wonderful picture in 
the moonlight. Many rare blossoms are 
harbored there and a number had been 
planted just for this occasion to add to 
the beauty of the scene. Hundreds of 
electric lights were woven among the 
trees, and everywhere there were blos- 
soms, even the walls being hidden with 
vines studded with white oak. The 
three hundred guests were all seated 
at once, the tables being decked with 
rustic baskets of sweet pease and ferns. 
At each place were golden boxes, which, 
when a tiny fuse was lighted, exploded 
with showers of golden hearts, cupids, 
silver shoes, etc. Vari-colored cascar- 
ones, tied with tulle and rosebuds and 
horns of plenty filled with rice, added 
to the gayety of the scene, and when 
the bride made her adieux she was 
showered by the guests. The bridal 
table was arranged under a latticed 
canopy of Cecil Brunner roses, the 
bride’s favorite blossom, and the cen- 
terpiece of the table was a mound of 
lilies of the valley and bride roses. At 
this table were seated, in addition to 
the bridal party, Mr. and Mrs. Benton 
Van Nuys, Mrs. W. H. Schweppe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugh F Stewart, Mr. and 








Mrs. Walter Leeds, Mrs. John Hast- 
ings Howard, Miss Nina Jones, Miss 
Lucy Clark and Mr. Walter Van Pelt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Schweppe are enjoying a 
honeymoon trip, the’ destination of 
which has not been revealed. On their 
return they will build a home in this 
iby. 


As a compliment to Mrs. John Bit- 
tinger Wright of Arizona, who is stay- 
ing at Long Beach for the summer, 
Mrs. Charles W. Hinchcliffe of Cren- 
shaw boulevard entertained Wednes- 
day with a delightfully appointed 
luncheon, Clusters of sweet pease and 
lilies of the valley aranged in a basket 
with maidenhair ferns formed the cen- 
terpiece and were scattered upon the 
cloth, while baskets of lilies of the 
valley and place cards in the same de- 
sign marked covers for Mrs. William 
D. Stephens, Mrs. H. C. Burnett, Mrs. 
Anne Taylor, Mrs. Roger Miller, Mrs. 
Richard V. Day, Mrs. E. A. Feather- 
stone, Mrs. Matthew S. Robertson, Mrs. 
Helen Henderson Steckel, Mrs. Warren 
Parnhart, Mrs. Timms of Ohio and 
Miss Katherine Kemper. 


Thursday afternoon Mrs. Charles D. 
Goldthwaite entertained at Hotel Bev- 
erly Hills in honor of Mrs. Mark B. 
Lewis of Rirmingham, Ala., and Mrs. 
Grace Willis of Houston, Texas. An 
unique centerpiece was a miniature 
lake with a white swan swimming 
among the pond Hilies. Covers were 
arranged for Mrs. Walter Perry Story, 
Mrs. L. J. Setby, Mrs. L. R. Sevier, Mrs. 
W. W Mires, Mrs. Hamilton Bowman 
Rollins, Mrs. Oscar Lawler, Mrs. H. J. 
Burkhart, Mrs. J. G. Goldthwaite and 
Mrs. E. J. Marshall. 


Mrs. J, H. Seymour and Miss Doro- 
thy Seymour of 1591 West Adams 
street are at Pine Crest for the sum- 
mer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell have 
as house guest Miss Nina Jones of 
Santa Barbara, who came down to at- 
tend the Schweppe-Van Nuys wedding, 
and who has been persuaded to stay 
over. 


Mr. and Mrs. Loren D. Sale of Ard- 
more avenue have returned from an 
eastern trip. 


Mrs. Bumiller-Hickey of 1049 Elden 
avenue has as house guest her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Murray Sullivan of Salt Lake 


Mrs. John Hubert Norton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Francis W. Gage, have 
left for the Orient, en route for a tour 
of the world. 


Mr. and Mrs. John B, Miller and their 
charming family have gone to Santa 
Barbara for the summer. 


Miss Beatriz Burnham, daughter of 
Major and Mrs. R. W. Burnham, who 
was recently graduated from Dana 
Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., has re- 
turned to Los Angeles, and is with her 
parents at the Bryson Apartments. 


Miss Margaret Goetz of 547 Larch- 
mont boulevard, is home from New 
York, where she was called by the seri- 
ous illness of her sister, Mrs. Buchan- 
an, who returned with her. 


This afternoon Miss Ruth Anderson 
of Hotel Peverly Hills is to give a 
large luncheon in compliment to Miss 
Elizabeth Bishop and Miss Elizabeth 
Coldwell, both of whom will be brides 
this fall. 


Mrs. Phineas W. Bresee and her 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Bresee, are at 
Coronado for a two weeks’ stay. They 
are accompanied by Miss Bresee’s fian- 
ce, Mr. Vincent G. Gelisch. 


Mr. and Mrs. John R. Grant, and 
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J. W. JRobimson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


New Fruto Rugs 
Por Your Summer Motoring--- 


[* dull browns, blues,—greens and plaited 
on one side with a suggestion of warmers 


coloring’s. 


Motor Rugs, especially for the electric cars— 
and to harmonize with the enameling. 

And for long trips,—the great, warm Scotch 
rugs, with all the warmth and weave that you 
find in these Glasgow rugs. 


@Mash-up Sets 
frre Motoring Comforts 


HE rubber, collapsible basin, soap dish, 
towel and wash cloth—in a rubber lined 


pocket. 


Everything for washing-up, cased, compactly 


in leather, 


Or the basins, separately,—to stow away in 
your kit of motoring comforts. 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 





The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
i Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 


Orange Grove Ave, cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


their niece, Miss McIntosh of Ardmore 
drive, have returned from 2a two 
months’ sojourn in the east. 


At Hotel del Coranado 


Manager John J. Hernan was host 
at a dinner given Saturday evening in 
honor of the officers of the United 
States Aviation Camp. An aeroplane 
of white flowers and ferns formed a 
unique centerpiece, while the place 
cards were also in an aeroplane design. 
Covers were Jaid for Mmes. Douglas, 
Dohrmann and Godfrey and Misses 
Capwell, Phyllis Capwell, Street, Brid- 
ges, Kneedler, Smith, Gibson, Agier 


2531 


CORSET SHOP wart 


and Dilworth; Messrs. Gibson, Hook 
and Hernan, Captains Cowan, Hen- 
nessy, Reasoner, Douglas and Lieuten- 
ants Love, Morrow, Sherman, Elling- 
ton, Dodds, Milling, Taliaferro, Seydel 
and Carberry. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Noreross and 
Miss Norcross were guests at Coronado 
for the week end. 


Among other Los Angelans at Coro- 
nado are Mrs. G. Allan Hancock, Mr. 
Forbes Lindsay, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. 
Atherton, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Pome- 
roy, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Chamberlain, 
Mrs. Roland Paul, Mrs, Albert W. 
Moore,, Mrs. P. W. Bresee, Miss Ger- 
trude Bresee, Messrs. V. C. Galisch, 
R. W. Craig, Alfred Moore and R. C. 
Bragg. 
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Yo Semite 


ee ae 


By Wallace Bruce 


Waiting tonight for the moon to rise 

O’er the cliffs that narrow Yo Semite’s skies; 
Waiting for darkness to melt away 

In the silver light of a midnight day; 
Waiting, like one in a waiting dream, 

I stand alone by the rushing stream, 


Alone in a temple vast and grand, 

With spire and turret on every hand; 

A world’s cathedral, with walls sublime, 
Chiseled and carved by the hand of time; 
And over all heaven’s crowning dome, 
Whence gleam the beacon lights of home. 


The spectral shadows dissolve, and now 
The moonlight halos El Capitan’s brow, 

And the lesser stars grow pale and dim 

Along the sheer-cut mountain rim; 

And, touched with magic, the gray walls stand 
Like phantom mountains on every hand. 


Yet I know they are real, for I see the spray 
Of Yo Semite Fall in the moonlight play, 
Swaying and trembling, a radiant glow, 
From the sky above to the vale below; 
Like the ladder of old, to Jacob given, 

A line of light from the earth to heaven. 
And there comes to my soul a vision dear, 
As of shining spirits hover.ng near; 

And I feel the sweet And wondrous power 
Of a presence that fills the midnight hour; 
And I know that Bethel is everywhere, 

For prayer is the foot of the angel stair, 


A light divine, a holy rest, 

Floods all the valley and fills my breast; 

The very mountains are hushed in sleep 

From Eagle Point to Sentinel Keep; 

And a Jjife-long lesson is taught me tonight, 
When shrouded in shadow, to wait for the light. 


Waiting at dawn for the morn to break, 
By the Crystal waters of Mirror Lake; 
Waiting to see the mountains gray 
Clearly defined in the light of day, 
Reflected and throned in glory here, 

A lakelet that seems but the valley’s tear. 


Waiting—but look! The South Dome bright 

Is floating now in the sea of light; 

And Cloud’s Rest, glistening with caps of snow, 
Inverted stands in the vale below, 

With towering peaks and cliffs on high 
Hanging to meet another sky. 


O crystal gem in setting rare! 

O soul-like mirror in middle air! 

O forest heart of eternal love, 
Earth-born, but pure as heaven above! 
This Sabbath morn we find in thee 

The poet’s dream of purity. 

The hours pass by; I am waiting now 
On Glacier Point’s o’erhanging brow; 
Waiting to see the picture pass, 

Like the fleeting show of a wizard glass; 
Waiting—and still the vision seems 
Woven of light and covered with dreams. 


But the cloud-capped towers, and pillars gray, 
Securely stand in the light of day; 

The temple wa!l is firm and sure, 

The worshippers pass, but it shall endure, 

And will, while loud Yo Semite calls 

To Bright Nevada and Vernal] Falls. 


O grand and majestic organ choir, 

With deep toned voices that never tire! 

D anthem written in notes that glow 

In the rainbow bars of Po-ho-no! 

O sweet Te Deum forever sung, 

With spray, like incense, heavenward swung. 


Cfhy music my soul with rapture thrills, 

And there comes to my lips “the templed hills, 
Thy rocks and rills’—a nation’s song. 

From valley to mountain born along: 

My country’s temple, built for thee! 

Crowned with the cap of Liberty. 


O country reaching from shore to shore; 
O fairest land the wide world o’er; 
Columbia dear, whose mountains rise 
From fertile valleys to sunny skies, 
Stand firm and sure, and bold and free. 
As thy granite-walled Yo-Semite. 
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»= PAR? , 
317-325 bask 312-322 S 
ES oegv™~ SO. HILL STREET 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


Are You Ready 
To Go Away? 


seme HE “Ville” 
T 
“ Summer Outing in 
BATHING SUITS 


For Children—$1.00, $1.50, $1.95 

For Misses—$1.95, $2.50 

For Women—$2.50, $3.50, $5.00 and up 
BATHING SHOES 25c to $2.50 pair. 


RUBBER BATHING CAPS 
30c to 75¢c each 


is thoroughly ready 
to supply your needs for the 


In assorted styles and colors. 


AFTER THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 


BRISTOL CAFE 


4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bidg. 


P. J BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


Professionar and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
2174 8. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 








JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S Broad- 
Way. Main 937; Home F8087 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pil 9°°1913. 

Non-coal 012222 

NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Riley, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on August 
1, 1911. made Homestead entry No. 012283, 
for EYNWY, EYSWY, Section 22, Town- 
ship 1 §8., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make five- 
year proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. §. Land Office, at Los Angeles 
Cal., on the 26th day of August, 1913, at 
10:06 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Cylurus 
W. Logan, of Sawtelle, Cal.: Charles 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal.: Joseph 
Anker, of Santa Monica, Cal.: William D 
Newell, of Los Angeles. Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Offiee at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 2, 1913. 


Non-coal. 06304 

NOTICE is hereby given that Frank 
Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on May 
25, 1809, mad3 homestead entry No. 06304, 
for EYNWY, SWYNEY, NEYSW4, Sec- 
tion 21, Township I S., Range 2 W., S__B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make three year proof, to estahlish claim 
to the land above describ2=d, before the 


| Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office. 


at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 29 

July, 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. oe 
Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
O. Montague, Charles Fanetti, Nadeau M. 

Valen Zuila, Ira Sheckles, all of Santa 


PRANK BUREN, Register. 


| Monica, Cal. 





| Angeles 


ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
Street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Railway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the leetures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play ijn the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


016708. Norv coal lands. 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 515 Pa- 
cific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 016708, to purchase the WKNWY, N% 
SW, Section 4, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law," 
aft such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $00.00, the stone 
estimated at $246.00 and the land $160.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of July, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person ig at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 5, 1913. 

Not coal lands 0016654 
NOTICE is hereby given that Manroe J. 
Groshong, whose post-office address is 
Box 51, Owsnsmouth, California, did, on 
the 17th day ot October, 1912, file in this 
offic: Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to, purchase Lot 1, Section 27, 
Township 2 North, Range t7 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stones thereon, under 
th. provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the Tim- 
b>-r and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thereon have been appraised, at 
$29.25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
land nil; that said applicant will offer 
final proof in support of his application 
and sworn statement on ths 23rd day of 
September, 1913, before the Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 

geles, California. 

Any person is at liborty to protest this 
purchas2 before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any tim2 b2fore patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 8, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016097 

NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
F Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldge., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
th? 29th day of July, 1912; _ filewein™ this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016097, to purchase the SWY4SWY, Sec. 
27, Lots 1. 2, See. 38, Lot 4, Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, Known as the “Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application. the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$343.70. the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that satd applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 
day of September, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, at Los 
Angeles, California, 

Any person ts at liberty to protest this 
purchas2 before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
ihe entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 


After all, there is nothing like good 
melodrama to stir the blood and hold 
the interest, and at the Mason Opera 
House there is one that is of unusual 
worth, played by Blanche Bates and 2 
well balanced company that is almost 
perfectly cast. A. E. W. Mason wrote 
“Green Stockings,’ consequently the 
Blanche Bates’ offering, ‘“‘The Witness 
for the Defense,” is rather a surprise, 
for it is in an entirely different vein. 
Stella Ballantyne, an English girl, is 
married to a drunken brute, a British 
officer in the Indian service. He mal- 
treats her to the point of physical vio- 
lence, until she is in fear of her life. 
To their tent in Rajputana comes an 
old friend, a former sweetheart of Stel- 
la’s, now a famous lawyer, Henry 
Thresk. Stephen has reached such a 
point that even before Thresk he makes 
ascehne. Naturally, Thresk is restrain- 
ed from entering into a family discus- 
sion, but he sees the terrible, hunted 
look, the fear in Stella’s eyes and is 
himself afraid for her. After Thresk 
leaves Ballantyne returns to the tent 
and interrupts Stella’s preparations to 
kill herself. When he attempts to strike 
her, she turns upon him the little rifle 
with which she had planned to end her 
existence, and the curtain falls before 
she pulls the trigger. This is a clever 
curtain; the sight of the man falling 
from the effect of the woman’s shot 
probably would have caused a lessen- 
ing of sympathy for her in the ensu- 
ing acts. When she is tried for mur- 
der, Thresk’s fabricated testimony ac- 
quits her; he proves that the natives 
were “after” Ballantyne. Stella re- 
turns to England, and there meets and 
loves young Dick Hazelwood. But 
Dick’s father and uncle are determined 
to discover whether or not she is in 
truth innocent of the charge before 
Dick marries her. They inveigle 
Thresk into visiting them; and again 
he lies. But with that loyalty of man 
to man, he insists that Stella tell Dick 
the truth. This she does; and his love 
for her is great enough, his respect 
for her true enough, to make him ac- 
cept her just for her own qualities. 
There is little melodrama of physical 
action in the play, even in the quarrel- 
some first act. It is a well-builded, 
well cut drama; with few flaws of con- 
struction. The conversational dialogue 
is that of witty and cultured people; 
the situations are logical; the charac- 
ter drawings excellent. One of the 
charms of the production is that it is 
played by English people. It is pure- 
ly British in atmosphere; and the ac- 
tors are never for a moment out of the 
picture. Blanche Bates, with her ss... 
cious and mature talents, has a splen- 
did role in Stella Ballantyne, and her 
restrained, natural emotional scenes 
are tremendously = effective. With 
Frank Kemble-Cooper as Henry 
Thresk she shares honors; ror Mr. 
Cooper’s work is of the “star” quality. 
The Harold Hazelwood of Ernest Stal- 
lard is delightful; and Frank Elliott 
draws a Dleasing picture as young 
Hazelwood. There are minor roles 
done in major fashion, and tke scenic 
accessories are interestingly faithful. 


“The Escape” at the Burbank 

While, of course, the real heart of 
the drama remains the same, there are 
changes innumerable in Paul Arm- 
stronge’s strong play, “The Escape,” 
which created a stir when it was given 
its first production here last year. 
There have been eliminations and ad- 
ditions that increase the value of the 
play technically as well as dramatical- 
ly; and there are several places still 
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needful of alteration. 
the cast is almost entirely different 
from that employed in the premiere; 
with Catherine Calvert and Byron 
Beasley in the leading roles. 


All local theatergoers know the story 
of “The Escape.” It is a play that we 
need; for it sayS many things that 
have been discussed in the sacred con- 
fines of women’s clubs and at bridge 
teas, but only of late where it would 
do the most good. It should have an 
especial appeal to women, for it is an 
argument for eugenics which women’s 
suffrage will largely effect, for the 
psychic as well as the physiological 
cure of criminal tendencies; and it 
gives what the world demands, objec- 
tive treatment of theories. Precepts 
are all very well for discussion, but the 
great majority asks for objects and 
Mr. Armstrong gives it to them with 
that mysterious quality which may le- 
gitimately be designated as “punch.” 
He is not a playwright who minces his 
words;at times he sacrifices art to 
realism to too great an extent; both 
should be tempered with discretion. 
Frankness is well enough, brutality oc- 
casionally carries a striking lesson, but 
an absorption in these qualities is dan- 
gerous to a writer. Mr. Armstrong’s 
symbols in the expression of his ar- 
gument center in the Joyce family; 
a drunken brutish father, content to 
stand still and by so doing retrograde. 
His wife is his chattel, his children 
necessary evils, unwanted but thrust 
upon him; for he is too low in his con- 
sciousness even to feel the desire to 
perpetuate his race: a progeny consist- 
ing of his son, Larry, a boy with a 
homicidal mania rapidly developing 
from a terrible blow given him by his 
father; his daughter, Jenny, blighted 
with tuberculosis; another daughter, 
May, a flower of the grubby soil, in- 
stinctively lifting its petals to the rays 
of sun, even though they are not vis- 
ible. 

May is to be given in marriage to 
Jerry McGee, a drunken animal who 
has seen her and desires her. Through 
a talk with a young police surgeon May 
catches a glimpse of the sunlight. 
When her appeal to her father to help 
her, to send Larry to school, to give 
Jen fresh air and good food is obvious- 
ly futile, she flings filial obedience in~ 
to his face, and goes “uptown” to sup- 
port herself. But May has no moral 
sense; it is a seed planted, but not 
germinating. Her pretty face attracts 
men: she obtains a position as steno- 
grapher not through skill but through 
physical charm, and when a noted sen- 
ator offers her the silken things, the 
glow and glitter of life in exchange for 
herself, she is entirely willing to ac- 
cept. But association with beautiful 
things, pictures, books, and the awak- 
ening of her thinking processes bring 
the seed to blossom; she shrinks from 
her mode of life; not alone through the 
development of moral sense, but 
through love for Dr. Von Biden, the 
same police surgeon who pointed the 
way. of escape and who has attended 
her through a serious illness. And no 
woman is entirely awakened until love 
knocks insistently at the door of her 
heart and fires her soul. 


She hates what she has experienced 
because it offends the finer sensibilities 
that have developed; but she does not 
regret it, for she believes that it was 
no worse for her to live with the sen- 
ator than to have married Jerry, with- 
out love, and to have raised his chil- 
dren, probably diseased and weak, in 
the dark tenements where children are 
beaten down by life. And she sets 
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about rebuilding her life; with devo- 
tion to her sister and brother, and, fi- 
nally, by hard, unselfish labor for 
others. And Love crowns it all, and 
who shall say that she was not worthy 
of her reward? The character of the 
doctor as drawn by the playwright 
makes this the logical ending. The 
doctor’s arguments against hasty mar- 
riages and for eugenic marriages are 
only upheld by the thought of his mar- 
riage to May. It has been argued that 
there is a2 moral danger in Mr. Arm- 
strone’s presentation of May’s escape; 
that women may find in it an excuse 
to “go and do likewise,” but the con- 
versation of the girls who witness the 
drama, not girls of education or of 
finer instincts, but the ordinary girls 
of life, show that they extract a far 
different lesson. The play has al- 
ready done a certain amount of good; 
therefore, it is an achievement to mark 
a milestone in any playwright’s career. 
Technically, it could be picked to piec- 
es; but it has a message, hence it 
should endure and its virtues are 
greater than its faults. 

Interest centers in the first appear- 
ance of Catherine Calvert. She is good 
to look upon, with a striking personal- 
ity and emotional resources. Her per- 
formance Sunday was marred by ner- 
vousness to such an extent that a reat 
judgment on her powers cannot be giv- 
en. Her articulation is not of the best, 
and her voice needs training for clar- 
ity, but she makes a most pleasing im- 
pression. Byron Beasley gives a 
splendid portrait of the young doctor; 
and Richard Sterling has a difficult 
task in essaying the character of Larry, 
after the masterly picture drawn by 
Harry Mestayer. However, he suc- 
ceeds unexpectedly well, making a big 
part of it. The minor characters are 
excellently played. <A feature worthy 
of notice is the background of snowy 
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hills seen through the windows of the 
cottage in the Adirondacks. The pan- 
orama itself is a work of art, and the 
lighting, with its violets and deep pur- 
ples is an excellent thing. 


“Alias Jimmy Valentine” at Morosco 


This is Armstrong week at the local 
theaters, for at the Morosco “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine” is holding forth, 
probably for a run, as Jimmy is one of 
the most popular characters of drar 
matie creation. The show is good mela- 
drama, of a type peculiarly appealing 
to the average playgoer, who seems 
saturated with a desire for criminal 
characters, and who adores peeps into 
jail and the processes of the law. Mr. 
Armstrong reforms his principal char- 
acter, without becoming holy; in fact 
he reforms several people and nat 
all of them criminals in the usual sense 
of the word. He points no moral, but 
there is one to be drawn. He has a 
good story to tell and he tells it weil 
and with simplicity. The story is well 
known, how Lee Randali, expert ac- 
countant and safe expert, turns crim- 
inal under the name of Jimmy Val- 
entine because he has so sensitive a 
touch that he can open a safe without 
the combination. Finally, he lands in 
jail, always protesting his innocence, 
but is rescued by the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, whose niece Valentine has saved 
from insult at one time. Love has 
come into their lives from that in- 
stant, and when Jimmy is pardoned he 
takes the chance of reformation that 
Rose Lane offers, always Keeping up 
his pretense of utter innocence. But 
a detective trails Jimmy, and even 
after several years when as Lee Ran- 
dall he is a trusted and respected em- 
ploye in the bank of his prospective 
father-in-law Doyle, the Nemesis, 
comes to capture his quarry. But 
Jimmy is ready for him, has him almost 
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convinced when the dreadful news is 
brought that Rose’s little sister has 
been shut into the new vault, for which 
there is no combination as yet. The 
child will die for want of oxygen in a 
little while. There is but one thing 
for Jimmy to do. He must tear down 
all the structure he has so carefully 
builded; he must mutely confess his 
guilt by rescuing the child through his 
acute sense of touch. Of course he 
succeeds and of course Doyle ceases 
his pursuit and lets Rose prove the 
captor. What if the scene in which 
Jimmy rubs his finger tips raw with 
sandpaper to make them more sensi- 
tive is a physical impossibility, since 
by so doing he would destroy the sen- 
sory nerves? That discrepancy doesn’t 
take away from the immense thrill of 
the situation. It is big and breathless, 
and it holds the audiences tense in 
their seats. 

There is less of the posing and strik- 
ing of attitudes in William Desmond’s 
Jimmy than in any character he has 
yet essayed; it is undoubtedly the best 
work he has done in his return en- 
gagement. Charles Ruggles as Red 
plays with a skill that runs away with 
several of the scenes, and John Burton, 
as a gray old criminal, receives a 
hearty welcome after his long absence. 
An interesting feature is the local de- 
but of Thomas Meighan, who makes 
an unusually favorabie impression as 
Detective Doyle. Srances Ring plays 
Rose Lane with her usual sweetness, 
and the children are precociously done 
by Reina Graff and a chubby girl of 
unusual talent billed as Baby Mack. 
Charucter parts abound in the play and 
they are strikingly well done. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


As is so often the case, the headliners 
of the bill at the Orpheum this week 
are displaced by a less widely herald- 
ed act. In this instance Joe Jackson, 
he cyclist who never cycles, is the 
tar. There is something irresistibly 
unny in the antics of Jackson; his 
iakeup in itself tickles the risibles, 
nd without saying a word he has the 
ouse in a roar of laughter from his 
entrance to his exit. The two “big” 
acts of the week are “A Persian Gar- 
den,” and the Wardrobe Woman.” 
While ‘“‘A Persian Garden’’ is an elab- 
orate offering, there is only one thing 
worth while in it: the comedy work 
of Louis A. Simon who runs away with 
the show with his talents. There is 
little or nothing to be said in favor 
of his supporting company. Zelda 
Sears is supposed to be funny in “The 
Wardrobe Woman,” but she doesn’t 
succeed in her efforts, probably, be- 
cause the author of her sketch hasn’t 
a single line worth the hearing. A 
clean-cut gymnastic act showing feats 
of skill and strength is that of the 
Four Rotters, and Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Wilde, with their shadow creations, get 
across in good style. Bob Mathews and 
Al Shayne remain as popular as ever 
in their “Night on the Bowery,” and 
Chief Caupolican continues to sing. G. 
S. Melvin, the Scot entertainer, has 
but one good song, and although his 
eharacter dancing is unusually well 
done, it is not spectacular enough to 
please the Orpheumiies. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Sunday afternoon the Burbank will 
open a season of musical summer 
shows with an elaborate production of 
that attractive musical comedy, “Ma- 
dame Sherry,’ which has never been 
seen at anything less than a two dollar 
scale. It is an ambitious offering, and 
James Darling, who staged the original 
production, has been brought here by 
Manager Morosco to insure its success. 
Mr. Darling will also appear in the cast 
in the role of Theophilus Sherry. One 
of the interesting features of the pro- 
duction will be the introduction of 
Selma Paley as a prima donna. Miss 
Paley has a voice that has been pro- 
nounced unusual by her teachers, and 
with the addition of her dramatic tal- 
ents she should make the role of 
Yvonne Sherry outshine those given 


us by traveling organizations. Percy 
Bronson, popular light comedian, has 
been especially engaged for the role 
of Edwin Sherry; as has little Winnie 
Baldwin for the part of Pepita, the 
Spanish maiden. Lillian Tucker will be 
seen in her original role of Lulu, while 
Grace Travers, Morgan Wallace, Don- 
ald Bowles, William Colvin and many 
other favorites will have good parts. 
And of course there will be the eight 
statuesque girls as an added attrac- 
tion. The scenic and costuming fea- 
tures are promised to be of the best. 
One of the biggest of new songs in the 
piece will be Oliver Morosco’s latest, 
“QO, Take Me!” 


Notwithstanding the big business 
that has attended the production of 
“Alias Jimmy Valentine” at the Mo- 
resco theater this week, Manager Mo- 
rosco will stand firm to his policy of 
“one week only” for the Broadway 
playhouse, and Sunday afternoon the 
Morosco company will offer for the 
first time in the entire west and for 
the first time by any stock company 
Douglas Fairbank’s mile-a-minute suc- 
cess, “Hawthorne, U. S. A.,”’ a comedy 
dealing with the Balkan situation in 
which Mr. Hawthorne scored a big 
triumph in the east last season. In the 
presentation Charles Ruggles will again 
come into his own in the Fairbanks 
role of Anthony Hamilton Hawthorne. 
Francis Ring will have 2 big oppor- 
tunity as Princess Irma, Harrison Hun- 
ter should be seen to advantage as the 
King of Berrovina; Thomas Meighan 
will appear as Rodney Blake and Grace 
Valentine will have the ingenue role of 
Kate Ballard. 


Heading the Orpheum bill for the 
week beginning Monday afternoon, 
July 21, are Miss Norton and Paul 
Nicholson, two stars who will appear 
in Miss Norton’s sketch, ‘“‘A Dramatic 
Cartoon.” Miss Norton’s title for her 
playlet does not reveal its real nature. 
It is a human little tale of a young 
couple living on the husband’s salary 
of seven dollars a week, and depicting 
their struggles. Frank Coombs and 
Ernest Aldwell, tenor and baritone, will 
provide the vocal music. Mr. Coombs 
was for two seasons with Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s Manhattan opera company. 
They will give duets and solo numbers. 
Another big musical act, this in the 
instrumental field, is Ofedos’ Five Mu- 
sical Gormans. Father, son and three 
daughters render the best of classic 
and popular numbers, using a varied 
assortment of instruments in all of 
which they are experts. There will be 
another week of Zelda Sears and her 
company in “The Wardrobe Woman,” 
and holding over will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Wilde with their shadowgraphs, 
Joe Jackson and his bicycle, the Four 
Rotters and G. S. Melvin. Many good 
things are promised for the following 
week, including “The Trained Nurses,” 
the London Palace Girls, and Hal Davis 
and Inez Macauley. 


Gotham Managers in the Dumps 


Except in the case of a few plays 
like “Peg o’ My Heart” and “Within 
the Law” that have enjoyed long runs, 
the present season has been a disas- 
trous one so far as commercial man- 
agers are concerned. For the last six 
years the cry has been heard “‘business 
is rotten, there is nothing doing.” But 
this year the cry is longer and fuller 
than usual. Often the true state of 
affairs has been hidden from the gen- 
eral public by the custom of giving 
passes, the idea being to fill the seats 
at any cost. Create the impression that 
the production is attractive and it will 
attract. Recently, the fiat went forth 
from certain managers, “No free tick- 
ets to anyone whatsoever.” The effect 
was startling. For the first time a road 
company could accurately gauge the 
real drawing power of its play and the 
result was disheartening. To play night 
after night to empty seats is not in- 
spiring and to know just what effect 
they have on managers and salaries is 
still more disheartening. Many man- 
agers are at their wits’ end, They want 
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to please the public, to give the public 
what it wants. They have tried this 
and they have tried that often with 
little success. But a thing that some of 
them have tried lately is a serious 
thing both for the American actor who 
must lve and for dramatic art in 
America. 


As things are going now the art of 
acting will soon be a dead letter in this 
country. It is for this reason that the 
Woman’s National Theater comes as 
so blessed a relief. If a play that 
breathes America simple and strong 
is shown to a manager he will look 
bored. He “doesn’t want any of these 
‘rube’ plays.” He apparently does not 
read the manuscript with any degree of 
attention for if he notices that a char- 
acter is drawn from a small village 
away from a big center he immediately 
imagines that he has to do with anoth- 
er Down East play; that rural charac- 
ter and idiosyncrasies are being served 
for his delectation, and he refuses it. 

This year plays must come from 
abroad, and not only plays, but actors 
as well. An actress recently told me 
that most of the important managers 
in town had said there was no use for 
her to come to their offices. It did not 
matter where she came from or what 
her antecedents or experience, so long 
as she did not come from England she 


need not apply. He did not want any | 


Americans taking up room in his office. 
One of them has gone so far as to dis- 
play a sign that reads “None but Eng- 
lish need apply.” Isn’t this something 
of a travesty on the statement that he 
is giving the public what it wants? 
Can it be true that the public wants 
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| 
only English actors when America has 
many good ones of its own. 

If by any chance the American girl 
gets by with her Americanism she is 
likely to be treated not as an actress 
who has an art that is trying to find 
expression, but as a lay figure that the 
manager may maul as much as he 
pleases. The question is never Can you 
act? Do you like this part? Could you 
make up to look the character? It is 
Take off your coat. Your hips are too 
heavy. Can’t you reduce them a bit? 
How much do you weigh? Just twenty 
pounds too much, You won’t do. 

Is it any wonder that a large part of 
the public stays at home? Something 


'is needed to give these managers a 


shock that will lift them out of their 
panicky conceit. For it is not to be 
denied that they have lost so much 
money in recent years that they are 
somewhat panicky and fearful of re- 
sults. And, meanwhile, many American 
actors are starving. It is too bad that 
young enthusiasts filled with ideals, 
should, day by day, have their illusions 
‘knocked completely to bits. Isn’t this 
a matter not only of individual en- 
ithusiasm but of national importance? 
|Dramatic art should be conserved and 
fostered for the good of the country in 
the present day and for the good of 
the generations to come. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, July 14, 1913. 





Oliver Herford’s “Jungle Jingles” are 
to be made into a characteristic Her- 
ford book this fall, with pictures on 
each page and a cover drawing by Mr. 
Herford. 
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In the spring of 1804 George Sloan, 
commonly known as “Big George,” ar- 
rived in the city of Worthington, 
Minn., having traveled direct from Ari- 
zona. He was accompanied by an In- 
dian, and had in his possession about 
$8,000 in rough gold. Worthington was 
the former home of Sloan and his re- 
turn then was for the purpose of con- 
ferring with a Mr. Thompson, a friend 
of his of many years standing, After 
making diligent inquiry Sloan was in- 
formed that this old friend was dead, 
but that his brother, Peter Thompson, 
was a banker in the city. He was not 
long in finding the brother and follow- 
ing is the story Mr. Thompson told 
Mr, A. J. Kent in Prescott: 

“Mr. Sloan called on me and after 
deeply regretting the death of my 
brother stated that he had discovered 
a gold mine in northern Arizona that 
struck me as being fabulous. Sloan 
said that he had brought with him to 
the city a quantity of wire and nugget 
gold which he had taken from the 
“find,” located in northern Yuma coun- 
ty, that the Indian who had piloted 
him to the discovery was with him, 
and that he desired me to assist him to 
convert the gold into cash. Upon fur- 
ther questioning I found that he could 
neither read nor write and that he had 
not, as a consequence, located the prop- 
erty. The gold was shipped to the mint 
and Mr. Sloan, as stated above, re- 
ceived about $8,000. The rumor inter- 
ested me in his discovery and I took 
a share with him, and together we 
made out the location papers. Before 
he left for the west, the Indian was 
taken sick, and it was some time be- 
fore he was able to travel, but when 
he was they took the train, Sloan pro- 
mising to inform me at intervals how 
things progressed. As the weeks flew 
by I grew impatient, and at the end of 
three months, still having received no 
word from Sloan, I decided to go to 
Arizona and investigate. Arriving in 
Prescott I made earnest inquiry, but 
found no one who knew George Sloan. 
From there I went to Kingman as I 
remembered that he mentioned that 
place to me. At Kingman I found par- 
ties who knew Sloan, but no one had 
met him since the time he was last 
seen in the east. I thereupon put no- 
tices in the town papers, asking if 
anyone knew the whereabouts of 
George Sloan. Now after. several 
months of searching and advertising 
I confess I am completely beaten.” 

Fs * * 


“Mr. Thompson returned to his home 
in Worthington sadly disappointed,” 
related Mr. Kent, ‘and if he was im- 
posed upon by Sloan it was not for the 
purpose of swindling as Mr. Thompson 
was not out a cent and the price he 
was to pay for his interest was a fu- 
ture contingency.” Mr. Kent is a trust- 
worthy citizen, living in Wickenburg. 
He owns mining property in the Bill 
Williams Forks range and believes that 
George Sloan found the “Nigger Ben” 
mine. If the truth was fully Known, 
however, it would quite likely show 
that the greatly perturbed Mr. Thomp- 
son had been gently “taken in.” In 
other words instead of being “gold 
bricked” he had been “gold nuggeted.” 

a 

The “Lost Frenchmen” mine, if there 
was such a property, was discovered 
along in the latter 60,’s. As the story 
goes, two Frenchmen, prospectors, 
would appear periodically in Yuma, and 
as they made it a point to enter the 
city after nightfall no one knew from 
which direction, even, they came. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival they 
would convert their gold into “coin of 
the realm,” and after “laying in” suffi- 
cient supplies for their next few 
months at camp, with the remainder 
of their money would proceed to have 
a “blow-out” or rather “blow-in,” as 
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the former expression inevitably fol- 
lowed after a few days’ carousal, when 
their money being exhausted, they 
would pack up their burros, and, al- 
ways taking advantage of the darkness, 
depart from Yuma for their treasure 
vault. Thus it meant, especially to the 
sporting element of the place, “a hot 
time in the old town” during the stay 
of the Frenchmen, for they were a 
pair of free spenders. The nocturnal 
meanderings of the Frenchmen with 
the avowed secrecy of the source of 
their wealth created the desire within 
several Yumaites to “find out.” Thus 
it was determined that upon the next 
visit of the Frenchmen to town, their 
departure would be watched and their 
going away shadowed. But when the 
Frenchmen returned to Yuma again, 
unfortunately, it proved to be their 
final visit. They disposed of about 
$4000 worth of bullion to the firm of W. 
B. Hooper & Co. and as usual laid in 
their supplies. Herein was noted a 
change from their usual course, for in 
the past they had used burros exclu- 
sively; at this time they had pur- 
chased a light spring wagon and rigged 
up four burros to draw it. It was also 
noted that a quantity of steel, powder, 
fuse, etc., had been added to the list 
of supplies for the first time, which 
went to show that the Frenchmen’s 
mine was in a vein. Their previous 
mining having been the chloriding of 
the surface, which upon becoming ex- 
hausted, necessitated, evidently, the 
use of steel and powder with which to 
sink on the ledge. Our chronicler does 
not state, but it is to be presumed 
that the Frenchmen on this last visit 
to Yuma had the customary “big time,” 
but strange to relate they did not “go 
broke,” for Hooper & Co. for many 
years after carried a considerable de- 
posit for them and for all the writer 
knows it may still be in the keeping 
of the proper authorities in Yuma. 
* * * 


When the time came to go, all prepa- 
rations having been made several days 
in advance, taking advantage of the 
darkness, they quietly hitched their 
burros to their wagon and silently stole 
out of town, to the chagrin of several 
Mexican sleuths who had been em- 
ployed to watch them. The following 
day the Mexicans fully equipped for 
the trip took up the trail of the 
Frenchmen which now being a wagon 
track was no trouble to keep. The 
Mexicans followed a day behind the 
Frenchmen who Kept to the south side 
of the Gila river, passed Texas Hill a 
short distance, crossed the river below 
Agua Caliente and turned due north. 
About twenty miles from the river they 
came to the south extremity of the 
Eagle Tail range, the tracks of the 
wagon showing that the Frenchmen 
were still heading north, having taken 
to the east side of the range. It was at 
the point of these mountains that the 
Mexicans got ‘cold feet” and gave up 
the chase. Returning to Yuma they in- 
formed their employers of the probable 
location of the Frenchmen’s mine, 
which was either in the Eagle Tail or 
the Harqua Halas, the next range east. 
From the time the Frenchmen were 
last seen in Yuma they have not been 
heard from to this day. One prospector 
claimed that an Indian told him that 
the Yuma-Mohave Indians killed two 
men in the Eagle Tail mountains, dat- 
ing about the time of the Frenchmen’s 
discovery, but the place could never be 
located. It has also been aserted that 
the remnants of wagon irons have 
been found at a certain place in the 
Eagle Tail mountains, but quite likely 
it was nothing more than rumor. 

* * * 


Following is the story of the “Lost 
Ruby Mine” as related by Wm. N. 
Kelley of the firm of Kelley & Steph- 
ens, one of the pioneer merchants of 
Prescott: “It was getting late one eve- 











ning in the winter of 1892 in Prescott, 
and I was just thinking of putting out 
the lights and closing the store, when 
a solitary customer appeared. He hada 
travel-worn, bedraggled appearance, 
though evidently a very respectable 
person, and was apparently slightly 
over middle age His feet were wet 
through, and he bought a pair of socks, 
putting them on at once and discard- 
ing the old ones, after which he de- 
parted without volunteering any con- 
versation. The next evening the 
stranger appeared at about the same 
time as on the previous night, and 
after going through a similar perform- 
ance of buying and changing socks, 
left without saying a word. The third 
evening the same thing happened and 
I began to feel a curiosity concerning 
this silent customer. Fortunately, how- 
ever, much to my relief, on this eve- 
ning before taking his departure, the 
stranger broke his silence and dis- 
Closed himself. He inquired for Mr. 
stephens and on being informed that 
he was at home, made an appointment 
to meet him on the following morning, 
telling me that his name was Frank 
Short and that he had hauled freight 
for Mr. Stephens in the 60’s. On the 
following morning Short met Mr. 
Stephens at the store and recognition 
was mutual. Short told of hauling a 
Shipment of flour with his bull teams 
from Maricopa Wells to Prescott for 
Mr. Stephens in the 60’s and as there 
was no wagon road in those days be- 
tween the points mentioned he de- 
scribed how he had found his way by 
following the trail made by King Wool- 
sey’s wagons, who had come to Pres- 
cott from the south the year previous. 
The night before reaching Prescott 
Short camped his train just the other 
side of the Point of Rocks and on the 
following morning, all eager to reach 
the end of the journey, “hooked up’ 
and “pulled out” at sunrise. 
* * + 
Short’s was the last team to start, 
and consequently brought up the rear. 
As he was walking along beside his 
bulls, he noticed on an ant hill a myr- 
iad of iridescent flickering rays which 
reflected the early rising sun. Upon 
closer examination he found ranged 
around the base of the ant hill scores 
upon scores of little bright red trans- 
parent pebbles, but when taken in the 
hand for close inspection did not give 
the luster that was so noticeable from 
a few yards’ distance. However, Short 
thrust the handful he had picked up 
into his pocket and overtaking his 
team, thought no more about it. That 
evening while visiting at the home of 
Mr. Stephens he remembered the gems 
and gave one to each of his host’s 
two young daughters. 
cd cs % 


Some time after this Short went to 
San Francisco and while there he ex- 
hibited his handful of pebbles to a 
jeweler on Montgomery street, who, 
after examining them carefully, of- 
fered him $3000 for the lot, which was 
promptly accepted. Short said that he 
was doing well, working mines by the 
hydraulic method in Idaho, but that 
the episode of those gems had been in 
his mind through all those years, and 
that he had finally come back to see if 
he could find the spot, Short said that 
he could not identify the place, though 
he had devoted three days to the 
search and that myself and Stephens 
were welcome to the information and 
anything that might come from it. 
Both Messrs. Kelley and Stephens 
made many trips in search of the gems 
but never found anything. The ground 
over which the old road passed had 
been farmed since and the general sur- 
face of the country was much changed 
thereby. But both gentlemen assert 
that Frank Short was eminently re- 
spectable and a man of means, and 
could have no object in deceiving them. 
The only identification of the spot is 
that it was where the old road came 
past the Point of Rocks about nine or 
ten miles north of Prescott. Mr. Steph- 
ens passed away several years ago in 
Prescott but Mr. Kelley and his esti- 
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Summer Suitings 


de luxe 


Ceorge 
Goldsmith 


Maker of 
Men's 
Clothes 
625 So. Spring 


Your friends stand waiting 
at your elbow when you use 


THE HOMEPHONE 


No waits, no wrong connec- 
tions and absolute privacy. 
Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

716 So. Olive Sr 
Contract Dept. F-98 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Busineos 
Rentals and Insurance 


PTC ALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 
3 Los ANGELES 


— . 


353 So. Hill St. 


QO. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE, Director. 


mable wife are still living in the city 
where they have made their home for 
fully half a century, both highly re- 
spectable and beloved among Arizona's 
most honored pioneers, 
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To attempt to translate the delicate 
charm of Algernon Blackwood’s “A 
Prisoner in Fairyland’ would be to 
analyze the emotions roused by listen- 
ing to a Chopin nocturne from a moon- 
lit garden. For the appeal of the story 
is individual; probably, to no two read- 
ers will its rich imagery, its wonderful 
symbolism reflect the same emotions. 
It is a story of the unseen; an explora- 
tion of the realms of thought. But the 
author soars into those realms with his 
feet on the ground of everyday life, 
which is why his flight is so true and 
inspiring. Written in prose, it is a 
poem of rare beauty, not only of lan- 
guage and form, but of thought. It is 
uplifting, idealistic, mystic and utterly 
delightful. One may begin the book 
with the critical faculty alert, but all 
idea of criticism is lost in the sheer 
beauty of creation, Nor does one read- 
ing satisfy; it has a lure that draws 
one back, to read a fragment here, a 
passage there. It thrills the emotions; 
it lifts one to the heights. And the 
sympathy of the author with child- 
hood, his kinship with the little people 
is one of the beauties of the tale. It is 
a book to companion one; to be well- 
loved and well-thumbed. (“A Prisoner 
in Fairyland.” By Algernon Blackwood. 
The Macmillan Co.) 


“Girl With Two Selves” 

Although we are not wont to lay 
down cut-and-dried rules of probabil- 
ity for the authors of our popular nov- 
els, at least, we want plots that seem 
fairly possible and do not strain our 
credulity to the breaking point. Dual 
personality themes are becoming rather 
shopworn these days, and only the 
cleverest of them—those that deal with 
the psychologic mysteries of such 
things—have a real interest. In “The 
Girl with Two Selves,’ by F. H. Cos- 
tello, we have one of those hastily 
builded stories designed for summer 
literature. The story is wildly improb- 
able and far from original in its de- 
tails. There isn’t an element of sus- 
pense or mystery; one is sure from the 
opening page just how it’s all going to 
turn out. In fact, Mr. Costello seems to 
have found a popular novel pattern, cut 
out his story and tailored it to suit his 
market. And after all the blame is not 
his, but that of the book-reading pub- 
lic, which demands sensation and clap- 
trap. (“The Girl with Two Selves.” By 
F. H Costello. A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 

John Spargo, author of “Syndicalism, 
Industrial Unionism and Socialism,” is 
out with a manifesto. It sounds like a 
trumpet of midsummer. His broadside 
reads like a certain Kipling jingle, 
“Come buy my English posies,’ but 
those were flowers metaphorical, being 
printed in a book. When Spargo writes: 
“Throughout the season, until frost, I 
can supply cut garden flowers,” he 
means real ones. He goes on to speci- 
fy: “Tulips, roses, larkspurs, gladioll, 
dahlias, sweet peas, phlox, asters, lil- 
lies” (with two 1l’s, like John Keats), 
‘“snapdragons, scabiosa, peonies, chrys- 
anthemums, scabiosa, Canterbury bells 
and numerous other flowers, alli in their 
proper season. Prices low for single 
bouquets or larger quantities.” Not 
only cut flowers, but plants—‘“strong, 
healthy plants of asters, pinks, annual 
larkspurs, cosmos, scabiosa, perennial 
larkspurs, pansies, hardly heliotrope, 
Canterbury bells, iris of all varieties, 
verbena of all colors, balsams, cocks- 
combs and many other choice flowers 
of annual and perennial varieties. My 
prices will be found to average one- 
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third the usual] nursery prices.” A 
friend, explaining that Spargo’s health 
requires that he should pass less time 
in the city and that he shall do .ljess 
lecturing, comments: “The idea of a 
murderous, lawless free-loving Social- 
ist engaging in raising larkspurs and 
pansies will startle Mrs, Diedrich Van 
Mayflower, yes?” 


Authors writing under a nom de 
guerre must henceforth beware of tak- 
ing to themselves a valuable name. A 
jury has just found that Mr. Gubbins, 
writing over the pseudonym “Pett 
Ridge,” has damaged the more market- 
able author to a tune of $750. Mr. 
Ridge’s friends have sworn that Mr. 
Gubbins’ tale was a libel upon Mr. 
Ridge’s style and reputation. “Anyone 
reading it,” said Mr. Justice Darling, 
“would think the plaintiff a common- 
place secribbler.” Mr. Jerome K,. Jerome 
and Mr. Barry Pain valiantly wit- 
nessed that Mr. Pett Ridge was noth- 
ing of the kind—indeed, as Mr. Jerome 
said, he “had a unique reputation for 
his class of work.” It seems that the 
defendants in this action—the English 
Illustrated Magazine—not only allowed 
Mr. Gubbins to publish an imitation of 
Mr. Pett Ridge over his valuable name, 
They publicly insisted that the original 
Pett Ridge “had really written the 
story, but had forgotten all about it.” 
Put, insisting that the tale was by Pett 
Ridge, they, nevertheless, paid for it 
at the rate of Gubbins. An author with 
a “unique reputation for his clas of 
work”’—a funny man with a big public 
—gets more than ten shillings a thou- 
sand. This was a tale of “The Man 
Who Had a Conscience’—clearly a 
good title. 


The persistence with which quota- 
tions from the classics of literature are 
misapplied is frequently deplored. 
There is a phrase in Shakespeare's bit- 
terly ironical “Troilus and Cressida,” 
the real meaning of which popular 
writers seem to have conspired to de- 
stroy, asserts the Literary Review of 
the New York Times. But the con- 
spiracy it futile, the phrase remains in 
its context, its meaning is not obscure, 
and any misapplication of ‘one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin” 
is surely indicative of literary ignor- 
ance. The phrase is not complimentary 
to humanity. The “one touch of na- 
ture’ Ulysses describes in his cruel 
speech to sulky Achilles is the common 
habit of human beings to forget past 
favors, neglect old heroes, and worship 
new idols. 

One touch of 
world kin, 

That all with one consent prais2 new-born 
gpawds, 

Though they are made and moulded of 
things past, 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 


nature makes the whole 


The phrase “one touch of nature” has 
positively no significance apart from 
its context, though it has been forced 
into an obscure meaning by popular 
usage. Only the other day we saw it 
used as the legend under a picture of 
an immigrant’s baby saluting an infant 
of wealth in a railroad station. Ulysses 
might have discovered that another 
“touch of nature’ is the common tend- 
ency to misapply quotations. 


The story of a child artist is told in 
“A Child’s Visions,” by P. Dutton & 
Co. While most little women are play- 
ing with dolls Daphne was playing 
with art. She began her career as an 
artist when 3 years old, and is now 
only 13, during which time she has 
made thousands of drawings “out of 
her head,’ never from models, without 
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tuition, effort, or erasure. These draw- 
ings have been of fairyland, fancyland, 
and romance land, but principally her 
inspiration has been drawn from the 
New Testament, saints, angels, holy 
children, 
ete. A number of these drawings have 
been reproduced and are now pub- 
lished under the title of “A Child’s 
Vision.” 


“The Primitive Family as an Educa- 
tional Agency,” by Arthur James Todd, 
Ph, D., published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons last week, is a collection of evi- 
dence from a number of sources wide- 
ly scattered, travels, ethnology, folk- 
lore, studies in the evolution of the 
law, morals, etc., on such problems as 
the economic basis of family life, the 
position of the wife, promiscuity, group 
marriage, divorce, the couvade, primi- 
tive, moral, and vocational instruction, 
initiations, ete. Another book just pub- 
lished by the Putnams is “The Friend- 
ly Enemy,” by T. P. Cameron Wilson. 
The publishers, in a note announcing 
the book’s appearance, say: “It pre- 
sents the inarticulate groping after 
better things and the active rebeilion 
against things as they are.” 


Need of anew and down-to-date treat- 
ment of structural genealogy for the 
classroom is being supplied by Prof. 
Charles K. Leith of the University of 
Wisconsin by means of a small volume 
that the same house will publish July 
19. The descriptions of the different 
rock structures in this volume are sub- 
ordinated to treatment of certain gen- 
eral principles of secondary rock de- 
formation under which the various 
structures are related. This method of 
treatment greatly aids field work. The 
book is mainly confined to secondary 
rock deformation. 


“The Man Among the Myrtles,” by 
the Rev. JohnwAdams” Bs» DD; “The 
Seven-Fold I am,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Marjoribanks, B. D, and “Jehovah- 
Jesus,’ by the Rev. Thomas White- 
law, D, D., are the titles of three new 
volumes in the Scribners’ Short Course 
Series, a standard set among clergy- 
men. “Stories of Early American His- 
tory oby Dr. W. F. Ger@y, is a new 
supplementary history reader published 
by the Scribners and planned to meet 
the recommendation of the Committee 
of Bight of the American Historical 
Association for supplementary reading 


in Grades 4 and 5. 
e 


“American housewives are tosing a 
million dollars a day by domestic inef- 
ficiency’’ and ‘fat least 80 per cent. of 
the ‘nerves’ of American women is due 
to poorly planned housework,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Christine Frederick, author 
of “The New Housekeeping,” published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. The book is 
classed as.a thoroughly practical expo- 
sition of the principles of scientific 
management of the home, based to a 
considerable extent on actual experi- 
ment. 


The Century Company reports that 
Bertha Runkle’s “The Searlet Rider,” 
published May 19, has gone to press for 
a second printing. August is to see 
book publication of Jack London’s 
“John Barleycorn,” which has been 
running serially in the Saturday Eve- 
nine Post. Under the title of “My 
Lady of the Chimney Corner,’’ Alexan- 
der Irvine, author of “From the Bottom 
Up,” has written the record of his 
mother’s lowly life and of his own 
childhood in an Irish hut. The book is 
scheduled for publication next month 
by the Century Company. 


“Reminiscences of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens” have been edited and ampli- 
fied by his son, Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
and the work will be issued in the fall 
by the Century Company in two larger 
volumes, with many illustrations show- 
ing Saint-Gaudens’ work and persons 
and places associated with his life and 
career. 


“The Dawn of Music: Folk Lore and 
Early History of the Art,” by Joseph 
S. and Frank E. Tunison, is the title of 
a volume published by the American 


scenes in the life of Christ, | 








Press Exchange, Cincinnati. It tells of 
the gradual evolution of music, bring- 
ing the subject up to where mythical 
records end and the folk music of the 
ages begins. 


The Central Committee on the Unit- 
ed Study of Foreign Missions publishes 
as its textbook for 1913 a volume en- 
titled “The King’s Business,” in which 
Mrs. Maud W. Raymond, the author, 
offers some suggestions for the promo- 
tion of efficiency in women’s mission- 
ary societies. Included in the book is 
a call upon unmarried Christian wom- 
en to enter the mission service. Mrs. 
Raymond says there’s work enough in 
sight to furnish employment for 12,000 
woman missionaries, in addition to the 
2,252 now in the field. 


Kipling’s books, according to book- 
sellers and publishers in this country 
and abroad, are being read more than 
ever before. His works are said to be 
selling five to ten times better than 
they did in 1903, and some of his books 
are reported to be selling even four- 
teen times better. These figures repre- 
sent the authorized editions, of which 
publishers and trade have permanent 
records, but some of the volumes is- 
sued in unauthorized editions, or what 
is called in the book world pirated edi- 
tions, at very low prices, have, it is 
stated, sold many, many thousands, 
for which no records are available. 


To meet the demand in Germany for 
George J. Kneeland’s “Commercial 
Prostitution in New York City,” ar- 
rangements have been made for a Ger- 
man translation of the book, and of the 
three forthcoming publications to be 
issued by the Century Company for 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene. The 
translator is Frau Adele Schreiber of 
Berlin, a prominent worker in the suf- 
frage movement in Germany and 
author of two important works on 
“The Child” and “The Mother.” 


Lippincotts have issued a iittle book 
entitled “Sentence Pictures,” printed in 
India red on craft paper, which will be 
sent to any one on request. It contains 
a series of short graphic quotations 
from the writings of Will Levington 
Comfort, author of “The Road of Liv- 
ing men,’ ete.—epigrammatic bits of 
philosophy on such subjects as war, 
vanity, mastery, love, death, etc. 


Mrs. La Salle Corbell Pickett, whose 
husband, Gen Pickett, C. S. A., was 
conspicuously active in the first battle 
of Gettysburg, has written a brief ro- 
mance in commemoration of that fierce 
conflict; it is published in a volume en- 
titled “The Bugles of Gettysburg.” The 
story seems to be founded on the 
actual experiences of men and women 
with whom Mrs, Pickett was closely 
associated in the time of the Civil 
War. 


Albert Bigelow Paine’s ‘Mark Twain: 
A Biography” was included in the list 
of “the best twenty-five books of the 
last twenty years for a private library” 
recently chosen in Springfield, Mass. 
In response to the city library bulletin 
for aid in compiling the list 300 differ- 
ent works were suggested. The only 
history on the list was President Wil- 
son’s “History of the American Peo- 
pie.” 


The third edition of “Comfort Found 
in Good Old Books,” by George Hamlin 
Fitch, published by Paul Elder & Co., 
is just ready. Mr. Fitch’s new book, 
“A Critic in the Orient,’ also appears 
at this time. 


A recent letter to a radical writer 
from the new editor of the Century, 
Mr. Yard expresses the hope that the 
policy of that magazine will be found 
somewhat broader than it was and 
more consonant wih modern feeling 
and point of view. 


The optimistim charwoman, ‘Martha 
by the Day,” created by Miss Julie M. 
Lippman and published by Henry Holt 
& Co., is being published in its fourth 
edition by McClellan & Goodchild in 
Canada. The Holts are bringing out its 
ninth edition here. 
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Speculators in the east and in Eu- 
rope have been looking forward to a 
livelier stock market within the next 
few weeks. Very often it happens that 
a period of duliness, such as that 
passed through this spring, is followed 
by a marked recuperation in the sum- 
mer. Europe is apparently on the 
verge of resuming speculative opera- 
tions on a larger scale, and has been 
fixing its eyes on this country for the 
incentive to begin. This week the mar- 
kets, although changeable, showed im- 
provement—so it may be that the an- 
ticipated resumption of activities has 
begun, 

Locally, several adverse happenings 
served to inject an element of liveli- 
ness into the stock market the latter 
part of the week, but the first few days 
were quiet. The greatest stimulus 
seemed to come from the levying of an 
assessment of 5 cents a share by the 
United Oil Company. This occurrence 
—following on the heels of the failure 
of the deal for the company’s proper- 
ties with the so-called English syndi- 
cate, alleged to be the Shell-Royal- 
Dutch interests—proved the cause of a 
sharp break in the issue, accompanied 
by considerable selling. Transactions 
were at 5 to 6 cents a share. This 
compares very unfavorably with 35 to 
40 cents a share, at which figures the 
stock sold immediately following the 
announcement, early this year, that the 
contract for the purchase of the prop- 
erty had been signed. Numbers of the 
small stockholders, naturally, appear 
to be disgruntled at this adding of 
coals to fire on their heads. It was nec- 
essary to levy the assessment to liqui- 
date certain debts which were press- 
ing the company. 

Union Oil has been slack, with little 
business. The movement of Associated 
has been narrow, but the stock is a 
trifle stronger and moderately active. 
Cheap oil stocks have been principally 
traded in. 

Two other adverse happenings of the 
week, besides the United assessment, 
were the passing of Olinda Land Com- 
pany’s quarterly dividend, and the 
levying of an assessment of $3 a share 
by Santa Monica Bay Home Telephone 
Company. Both stocks were weaker in 
consequence. Maricopa Oil Company 
has declared its second extra dividend 
of % cent a share, payable August l. 
A regular dividend of similar amount 
is also due the same day. Columbia 
Oi Producing Company will make its 
regular quarterly disbursement of 1% 
cents a share July 25. 

The bond market is improving, al- 
though most of the trading is off board. 
This is regarded as reflecting the bet- 
terment of investment conditions. Im 
the industrial list a limited amount 
of Los Angeles Investment stock has 
changed hands. Bank issues remain 
quiet. 

Money is a little easier, and this has 
probably been partially responsible for 
the increased interest in speculation. 


Bond and Stock Briefs 


The first railroad to report its earn- 
ings for the year ended June 30 is the 
Baltimore & Ohio, which estimates that 
it had a surplus after charges of $13,- 
201,600 for 1912-1913. Until the dis- 
astrous floods of last March washed 
out a large amount of the B. & O.’s 
track there were indications that the 
company would earn a larger surplus 
than that of 1912. It cost about $3,000,- 
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000 to repair the flood damage, which 
left the company with a surplus of 
$740,000 under that of the preceding 
year, despite a goodly gain in gross 
revenues. The directors declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent yesterday, and anounced after- 
ward that with the full payment of the 
breferred and common dividends the 
company would have a balance of about 
$1,600,000 to carry to profit and loss 
surplus from the year’s operations. 


In point of advance orders on its 
books the steel corporation stood June 


| 30 just where it did a year before, the 
difference in tonnage being exactly 29 





tons in favor of the record of June, 
1912. The figures made public last 


week showed that the flow of incoming 


business was not heavy in the month, 
hut was still somewhat greater than 
in May. Shipments of finished pro- 
Cucts exceeded forward contracts to 
the extent of approximately 20,700 tons 
a day in comparison with about 24,000 
tons daily in May. From calculations 
based upon the rate of deliveries, as 
reported in the steel trade, incoming 


| orders were figured to average about 
' 23,000 tons a day in June against 21,- 


006 tons each day of May. 


{fy the recent sale of a New York 
stock exchange membership is con- 


‘firmed by the committee on admissions 


it will establish a new low record for 
/membership over a period of thirteen 
-years. The proposed transfer is to be 
made for a consideration of $38,000, 
which is $2,000 below the price of the 
last seat sold. It is necessary to go 
back to 1900 to find another sale under 
$40,000. 


Up to 2 o’clock, August 4, the board 
of supervisors of this county will re- 
celve bids for the purchase of the 
Manhattan Beach school bonds of $23,- 
_ 000; bonds of $1000 each, bearing 5%. 


 £ealed bids will be received by the 
‘board of supervisors of Los Angeles 
county up to 2 o’clock p. m., August 4, 
'for the Venice Union High School 
bonds of $250,000; of $1000 each, bearing 
5%, ard for the Palms school bonds of 
£60,000. 


Santa Barbara is soon to hold an 
| election on the question of issuing 
$120,000 water bonds. 


Lompoc is to vote August 5 on 2 
bond issue of $150,000 for good roads. 





| DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
| Huby VL, wets: 
013252 Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Ruth A. 
is e widow of George F. See, deceased, of 
Cornell, California, who, on June 1, 1911, 
|mad2? homestead entry No. 013250, for BY% 
INEY Sec, %, WY4NWY Sec. 21, Town. 
ship 1 S.. Range 19 W., S B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
commutation proof. to establish claim to 
the land above described, before Reg- 
|ist r and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
i Los Angeles, Cal., on the 2ist day of 
August, 1913, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
| Claimant names as witnesses: George 
Francis, Elmer M. Smashey, St. Elmo B. 
Wright, Charles M. Decker, all of 


‘Cornell, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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What Are You Deing With Your Money? 


If you are not getting as high as 6% 
earning power of your money. 


full 


you are not realizing the 


Do You Want 6% and Safety? 
The Largest Financial Institution in the West Pays 6 To 


and as a guarantee of absolute protection and safety it secures your 
investment with its entire paid-up capital and surplus of $16,884,- 


964.53. 


(This money is used in the upbuilding of our $15,000,000 tract.) 


Our institution 
Estate Company in the World. 


is the largest Co-Operative Building and Reaf 


Jt has over 30,000 holders of its stock and securities, and pays 
out annually more in cash dividends than any other similar organi- 


zation, 


ly 


For 47 years it and its predecessors have maintained a strict 
unbroken record of money back in full to the investor at any time. 


How To Start Getting 6% 


Send or bring your money to 


the Los Angeles Investment Com- 


pany (occupying its own thirteen story million dollar office building 
at Broadway and Eighth)—-$1 or more up to $10,000 will earn 6%, 
payable quarterly, for 90 days or longer up to 5 years .Send TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway at Eighth 








Three Books by the Editor 


PF tin i i 


PAUL TRAVERS’ 
ADVENTURES 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


ee 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first tells how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better to prepare 
himself for newspaper. work. 
The second shows how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assignments he covered. He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
Bull, and the only reporter, from 
Start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
22 BOU LH “SPRING “ST: 


C, C.Parker, 

220 SOUTH BROADWAY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles. Cal | 
July 11, 1913. 

019293 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is hereby given that George 
Washington Haight, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 1686 W. Adams street, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019298. to pur- 
chase the NWY%NEY, Section 8, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and th? stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, Known as the “‘Timber and 
stone Law,” at such value as might b> 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and the 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 015939), the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 
application and sworn statement on the 
2th day of September, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 

at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a econ- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would d2feat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
226 WESA_El hs ome 


PHONES: 


Home 
69478; 


Main 
2875 


W. W. MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bidg. 
631 S. Spring Street 
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RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST. 
a List 5—1698. 

NUTICE is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 27 acres, with- 
ing the Angeles National Forest, Califor- 
nla, will be subject to settlement and en- 
\ry under the provisions of the homestead 
1u4ws of the United States and the act of 
June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United 
Siates land office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
furnia, on August 30, 1913. Any settler who 
was actuaily and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January i, 1906, and has not 
abandoned same, has a preference. right to 
make a homestead entry for the lands 
actually occupied. Said lands were listed 
upon the applications of the persons men- 
tioned below, who have a preference right 
subject to the prior right of any such 
Settler, provided such settler or applicant 
ls qualitied to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior to 
August 380, 1913, on which date the lands 
will be subject to settlement and entry by 
any qualified person. The lands are with- 
in Sec. 15, T. 2N., R. 8 W., S. B. M., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds as follows: 
Beginning at corner No. 1, a granite rock 
H-1, whence the Forest Service Monument 
on the east bank of Dry Guleh as indicat- 
ed on the San Antonio Quadrangle of the 
‘Topographical survey, bears N. 54° 45’ E. 
7.29 chains; extending thence S, 65° W. 
17.98 chains; thence S. 24° W. 18.83 chains; 
thence N, 16° W, 7.81 chains: thence S. 41° 
-- W. 6.50 chains; thence N. 47° 15’ W. 5 
chains; thence N. 35° 30’ E. 16.20 chains; 
thence N. 68° HE, 19.90 chains; thence S. 
oo” E. 4.81 chains to the place of begin- 
ning. Said tract was listed upon the ap- 
plication of Jake W. Widman, care of 
Weber’s Camp, San Dimas, California; 
List 5-1698. Approved June 17, 1913, S. V 
PROUDFIT, Assistant Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 17, 1913, 

Non-coal. 014865, 
NOTICE is hereby given that Annie A. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on Feb. 
19, 1912, made homestead entry No. 014865, 
for Lot 4, Sec. 4, Lots 1, 2, NYNEY, Sec. 
9, Township 1 8., Range 2 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim _ to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S, Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
?7tu day of August, 1918, at 10:00 o'clock 

a. mM. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Mrs. Kate 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Jacob H. Rich- 
ter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Mark Venamon, of 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Emery La Syzsck, of 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


, THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
| to Music and Drama than any aim- 
| flar publication on the coaat. 
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1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


e/Viount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Grand Canyon 
Outing 


The rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
7000 ft. above sea level, cooled by an atmos- 
phere that is filtered through the largest 
unbroken pine forest in the world. 


Though the Titan of chasms was not, this 
great pine-clad plateau would offer you 2 
vacation, peaceful, healthgiving, entirely dif- 
ferent. 


$25 round trip now 


Pullman sleeper to the rim. 


Hotel El Tovar offers you accommodations 
superior to most city hotels, and at Bright 
Angel Camp is solid comfort at slight ex- 
pense. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


If interested send for folders. 


You can phone Santa Fe City Office at 334 
So. Spring St. any time day or night for in- 


formation—Phone Main 738—60517. Fromtere to-l here. 


Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire” 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


LO LOL OLB BLIP LO DOB OLD OL LO ROO LOO =~ 


W. AY ONYNGE, President, 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK RS HEATON, Cashier. 


ie ll calli al tli 


* Capitai, $200,000. Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $73,006. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 

W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. | 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 


- Capital, $1,500,000. . :] a iY 
Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. The First 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. . : 
Consideration 


J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier, 
S. E. Cor, Third and Spring Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and | 


Profits, $800,000. 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 
IRST NATIONAL BANE 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 











RTATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA _ oe, Eee of the officers and directors 


\ : . 8, McKEE, Cashier. 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
~S. W. Cor. Third and Main 





S. FE. ZOMBRO, President, 


JAMES B. GIST. Cashier. 


Capital, $300,000.00. Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $244,008, 


A, J. WATERS, President. 
BE. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 





Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 


Profits, $700,000. 


EXCURSION FARES ‘to 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


and 


EASTERN POINTS 


Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED and PACIFIC LIMITED, leaving Los Angeles 
daily for Chicago through Salt Lake City, via the Salt 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting lines. Excel- 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and 


~<eld — ay a a Sih oe 
—= = CO? See 
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H. F. NORCROSS, Agent 
334 Spring St., Los Angeles 


other offices, 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


The Deep Sea Fishing near Coronado 
is proving one of the most popular 
pastimes for guests and_ splendid 
catches of Yellowtail, Barracuda and 
other prized fish are made daily. Yacht 
races under auspices of Coronado Yacht 
Club, Golf and Tennis Touraments, Mo- 
tor picnics, Bay and Surf Bathing and 
Motoring command equal attention in 
the enjoyment of Coronado’s out-of- 
door life. 


Summer Rates—wWrite for Booklet. 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 
Coronado, California. 


F you have $100 or more 
temporarily idle, its 
safety should be your first 


consideration. 
There is no better security than 
a Certificate of Deposit issued by 


the oldest and largest savings 
bank in the Southwest. 


4% \Interest 


on funds deposited for 6 months. ° 


3% Interest 
on funds deposited for 90 days. 


S<GCURITY frst 
& SAVINGS BAN KK. 


Security Building—Sth & Spring 
Equitable Branch—ist & Spring 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 





GOLF 


of this institution is Safety 
for depositors’ funds. Every 
thing else is segondary— 
growth, service, interest, 
ele. 


4% interest paid on Spe; 
cial Deposits remaining six 
months or more, Such ac- 
counts may be opened with 
$1.00. 


LOS ANGELES TRUST 
\AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS, 
Branch at Second and Spring 
Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
tally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc. apply to the manager. 


10444 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Daily Service 
All Hotels Open 


iTENNIS. (COACHING. 


Famous Marme Gardens Viewed Tscagh Glass Bottom Boats. 


BANNING COMPANY, 104 Paciic Eleowric Buikimg. Los Angeles, Cal. Phanes: Main 4492, F 6576 





As The Service [t Gives 


.-- [here's an Indestructo [Trunk at Bullock’s--- 


It has traveled 20,000 miles, round figures. 
Across the continent, across the Atlantic, through the 


British Isles, all over Europe and back again. If it 
could talk, there would be a crowd on the 3rd floor 
listening to it. 


—It’s not a bit different from thousands of other INDESTRUCTO TRUNKS—Some of 
which have traveled thousands of miles farther. 


—Yet it is a wonderfully convincing argument for Indestructo Trunks. 
It is actual evidence. This Indestructo Trunk has traveled 20,000 
miles—and done its duty in the Indestructo way—and is ready this 
minute to travel 20,000 or 5 times 20,000 miles—in the service of its 
owner, 


E —INDESTRUCTO TRUNKS have to stand 
up to the standard of Indestructo Service 
—which is a new high standard of ser- 
vice—set by a high standarg of manufac- 
ARG. 


»o TRUNKS turing and distributing; guaranteed by a 
wonderfully broad and liberal warranty. 


—INDESTRUCTO TRUNKS have to make 
—Indestructo leather travel- good—There is no guesswork about that. 


ing bags and suit cases in a 
great range at Bullock’s. 


— If you are planning on buying 
The highest quality — at a new Trunk—you should see 
prices that appeal to those these famous Indestructos. A 


Aid Pe 8 = os great variety of styles and sizes. 


Section, 3rd floor. Thev can There should be an Indestructo 
be found nowhere else in here at about the price you want 


Los Angeles. io pay. Third floor. 


’ 
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